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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN, 


WALPURGIS-NIGHT. 


BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKI 


Concluded from our last 


CHAPTER Vil 


\s I descended the stairs, I determined to hurry home to awaken 


y wife and children and press them to my heart once more, then 


fly abroad into the world like a Cain, to escape the hands of 
stice. But while I was on the stairs, I saw that my clothes were 
onnkled over with the Starost’s blood. T trembled to be seen 


As | was hur 


rough the court-yard, I heard footsteps hurrying down the 





The street-door was closed ying back to escape 
stairs, 
d exclamations, and calls, behind me I tled across the court to 
I knew that through 1 | 


ind fields without the town. But my 


} 
e barn could come out into gardens 


purs icrs were 


too quick for 
1 the 


vc. [had hardly reache barn when one seized me by the 


at. In utter desperation, | tore myself loose, and hurled the 


wing light mto the high of straw around me Flames 


heaps 


ist forth. J had hoped to rescue myself by this step, and it sue- 
-eeded Thev loosed their holds of me to take steps to extinguish 


d the open tields 


| plunged blindly on, over fences and ditches 


he fire. Thus I reach« 
To see my Fanny, 


wy Augustus, my Leopold, again was not to be thought of. The m- 


sinct of self-preservation drowned the voice of every other human 


When I thought on my return home the day before, and 


elmg 
nv hopes for the morning which was new drawing nigh, I could not 


But my bloody dress, 


alize that what had passed was possible 


und the keen morning breeze that pierced through me, proved the 


ntrary only too plainly. If I had had a weapon, if a river had 


wen at hand, I should have ceased to live 


Breathless, dripping with sweat, very nerve, with 





prostrate n 


rembling knees, | pursued my thyht slowly I had to stop some 
nes to recover myself, and still was often on the point of falling 
n this wav I reached the next village While I stood before it, 


ud was still considermg whether | should go round or pass boldly 


rough it, for the sun had not yet risen, the town-bell im the tower 


egan tormg. Soon the sound of bells from other distant hamlets 


ung around me. It was the alarm-bell 

I looked 
road dark-red glow behind me—a huge pillar of fire flickering up 
The 


Oh, my 


Each stroke crushed me to the earth Oh heavens! a 


to the clouds, swaved backwards and forwards over my home 


shole town was in flames—I—I was the meendiary 


‘anny, oh, my children, what a fearful awakening from your morn- 
g slumbers has your father prepared for you ! 
Then it seemed as though | was caught up by the hair and raised 


lr 


ugh, and my feet felt hght as feathers. I ran round the village 


to a forest. The flames of mv home shone with the brightness 
f day, and the sound of the alarm-bells echoed threateninely in 
v Cars 

When I had reached the darkness of 


ep into it that I could not see the ruddy light of the conflagration, 


the wood, and plunge d so 


lcould go no further. I fell on the damp ground and yelled in 


Spair 


crass 


I beat the ground with my forehead, and tore up the 


round me. I wished to die and knew not how 





Faithless, murderer, incendiary, all this within an hour! 


ed-coat was r there are no nghteous 





g men 


among vc, Save 


wse who want opportunities for sim. Offer the devil a hair and 


* What accursed fate brought that Satan to 


Had I not drank the punch, I could 


ave seen Julia without forgetting Fanny, the Starost would not 


ur whole head is huis 


ne in the summer-house ’ 


ave been slain, I would not have wrapped my home m flames, nor 


would I have been lying here, abhorred by mvself, accursed by 


and 





ankind Meantime the a lis rang out unceasingly, 


nightened me up from the ground rlad that it was not dav 


} 


et a good ¢ 





- for I might hope to 


But I sank down again in tears as I recollected that it was the 


‘rst of May, mv Fanny's birthday How had we happy oncs so 
" ' 
‘ rei 


emnized it heretofore within the fam And now—what a 


4¥—what a night! Thent 


\ 


ica passed through my mine, it ts 








purgis-night Strange! ancient superstition alwavs made ths 


! 


‘night of terrour, in which the smrits of evil held their festival, and 


v devil assembled his sorcerers on the summut of the Blocksberg 


could have believed the wildest fancies. The us red-coat 


suspicK 





is strange words occurred to me more vividly Now why 


stould I deny it, I would have given up my sou! to have him save 


me, to make me forget the past, and to restore me to my wife and 
children in any corner of the world where we might live undis- 
‘overed. But the alarm-bells rang louder—I felt the approach of 
dawn. I sprang from the ground and fled along through the woods 
Wl T reached a highway 





' were over 


CHAPTER VIII 
(ama 
Here I breathed freely All that had passed was so horrible, 
But | looked round, and 
I felt 


so sudden, that I could hardly realize it 
through reflection the red flame of the conflagration glared 
mvself, and stained my finger in the Starost’s blood 

thought I, 
and I tore my blood-stained garments off, hid them in the bushes, and 


* This will betray me to the first one that meets me,” 
washed my hands clean m the dew. Then, half-dressed, I ran along 
the highway 


** What art thou at now !” said I to myself; “ whoever sees thee will 


None 
If I meet a peasant that I can master, | will make hun 
lus frock I can 


remain hid in the thickets darme the day, and continue my flight at 


pursue thee but murderers and madmen zun naked through 
the woods 


give m Then I should be sate for the moment 


night. But where am I to find nourishment—where money?" It 


now struck me that [I had left my por ket-book im the coat | had 


thrown away, and thus robbed myself of all my money 





for a moment that I 
But—the Starost's 


I stopped, and was undecided. I though 


would turn back and look for my pocket-book 


blood! I would not have seen it again for a m)'lion—and—to go 


back—to have eternally before my eves the fire-glow playing through 


the trees—no—the flames of vawning he!l sooner! So | war 


dered on 


} 


I next heard the rolling of a carriage I plunged hastily 


wood, trembling like an aspen-leat A handsome open 





carnage, drawn by two horses and loaded with trunks, came + 


by (dine person was in it Ile drew up near me tlight« al, Walke 


round the carriage and examined it on every side, then went across 


the road mto the wood 


“Once m the wagon and you are saved,” spoke a vo wit 


* Your limbs are broken down, they can drag vou no farther. One 


there, clothes, gold, rapid flight, all is at your command 


neans to protect you Profit by the moment 

No sooner said than done, for there was not a minute to waste in 
reflection We all look out for ourselves as best we u iV * Every 
one for himself in this world,” thought I." Despair, ike necessity 


knows no law 
Ohne spring and I was out of the woods in the road, and trom the 


road inthe carriage. | seized the rems and turned the horses rownd, 





away from mv burning home. The owner hurned out of the w 


and, just as | was makmg the horses feel the whip, he tried to st 
them 


He placed himself in front of me I scourged them more 


fiercely, for it was too late to hesitate. The horses reared and dashed 
on. The owner fell and lay under their feet. I drove on 


He ened for help A 


over hin 


voice went through me—it was a well 


known vorce—a beloved one I did not believe my ears 


I stopp a 


and leaned out of the carriage to look at the unfortunate man. | 


saw him—but, I shudder as I say it, | saw my brother, whom I had 
left in Prague ! 


I sat there as though struck helpless by lichtning The poor 


wretch lay writhing and moaning tinder the wheels. I dragged my 
self slowly out of the carriage I sank down by my dear brother's 


sick ‘| ic | Calit d on 


his name in low, trembling accents—he beard me not—his troubles 


heavy wheel id passed over his breast 


] was the wretch who had robbed him of a hfe whu 


Was as dk arto me Horrible two murde rs in on 


as mine own 


mght! both mvoluntary, indeed, both done in desperation. Stil 


they were done, and were the consequences of that first fault which 


J might and should have avoided 


lv eves moistened, not with drops of sorrow over my brother, 


but with tears of furious rage against my fot, and agamst heaven 





I had never m mv lite sullied myself with a erie I had been full 
of sensibility for the be he good, for virtue d for trut} 

No pleasure ad been sweeter to me than that of making others 
happy And now an accursé vant of thought—a moment of un- 
holy torgetfulnes- ami the tur ! chance or fate, ha ade me the 
most miserable, despicabic wre beneath the sun ()4, let no one 
boast himself of « virtue. | strength of mind, his judgment! 
We have only to lav our ette principles aside for a minute—a 
single minute—and he \ pure as angels, is capable of any 


deed of snhanic 








Iu sten "Ot end of ile more horrible than any which a 
poct s imeaxyv uth vere Visec 
I 
CHAPTER IX 
Repentance 
I kissed my brother's pale forehe Then I heard voices mn the 
wood. Should I let inyself be apprehended over the body of the 
beloved one whom I first tried to rob and then murdered’ Before 


I could even think, I was in the thickest wood and left horses, car- 


riage, and corpse to their fate The all-powerful instinct of life 


was alone awake within me, everything else was deac I moved on 


ar; wherever the copse was darkest, 





torpidly through bush and br 


the iolage the thickest, | hurried * Whosoever finds thee,” sail 


ro 


breathed 


the voice within me, “ will slay thee, Cain, murderer, trarmerde 


I sat down wearted on a rock in the centre of the wood 


sun had arisen without my remarking it A new lite 


through nature—the fearful Walpurgis-night was now past, but ‘ts 
results flatted, like 


mourning Fanny with her orphan children 


fiends from below, around my pat! I] saw my 


I saw the family of my 


unhappy brother refusing to be comforted I saw the tribunal—the 


procession from the prison to the scaflold—the fatal block 





l rose and walked, | knew not whither Atter | had travelled 
awhile, the wood grew lhghter I chanced upon a narrow forest 
path and entered on tt at once, care less whither tt might lead me 


CHAPTER X 


The tempter 


\ turn in the road, | saw directly before me horses, a carriage 
ove ned and with a wheel broken, and to my terrour and delight 
at once, the well-known red~ t standmg bv ul 

As he looked upon me he nned according to his custom, and 
sand, * Welcome here Did | not sav that we would meet agam’ 


I have been wating all n My postillion has gone to town for 





‘ ul has not come back 
Help is more need there than here, the whole town ts in 
tla mcs sald | 
| thoueht so’ re ‘ c. tor l notices « redness of the 
skv But what are y ) here m the woods Why don’t yo 
rhe them to ext = 
| v have other s beeudes tunber to extun “ 
| s > I tell vou so beterehan 
swe 
Reseue me x‘ l 1 aw ’ tv Arete tasrihiess 
. ! rderer, mcen v ‘ obeine lratrieis il we 
ne you it " “ three And we | «wear 
t se 1m 
Line i it “'t ‘ ‘ n wet « t 
’ s feat s " ! ‘ ‘ 11 © 
x 1 mistor es olthatt he ' od UNMmMOVed 
De vou know . s ' shat | want of 
vou 
—_— te ' D he olis 
v call e} ‘ ! 
And who wast 
Satan 
Fall down before me, then Ml Worst t dered he ma 
frightful tone 
I fell on mv knees betore mm line a mada raised my clasped 
ands and exclamne Save me! save my wot ul children trom 
struction! They at lea are we bring us mto a desert, 
where we may ive cad and water ul ‘ to creep ute, and 
we will faney ourselves in paradis I wash the memory of last 
it from my br else paradise is we! 
As | said this he rarsed fis clump-t ul ch? o tt 
' contempt, so that | fe backwards S« or san he 
the vis, devout, good-lecliing m set Wop " ta nall 
the m stv of reason sec the ph monker WwW a { earstonce 
of the devil, and brings eternity mto a learned « t lle crowns 
iis deeds al ty Aors! iM Md lee { heratey 
Satar i | A mw “et eT ‘ ] ny ‘ ‘ . l it 
soft 4 dwells in warts t ‘ ( omen has no 
1 breas | . vi i e Whe al 
. i} scotliing and cruel oa to buy 
thy ta r. to buy wh | vi nay find 
ul ft wav of repentance 1 of ‘ | ' ‘ pe the 
when out Kest tt ell yt « 
ae cred me gloomy, * No, | lend, as you 
s | ia man LK rac. Yo ‘ “"t 1 criminal 
\ i? i But he wh ‘ { nd wanting 
t t n taakes w nm te l« st 
tis d. | wo t ) . l« 
=k fo | | el cu =a ‘ iD) i 
sixpence 
HAPTER XI 
Ho} 
| stom r awhile doubtful and confused before n Shame 
and anger, penitence and readiness for any crime which could save 


me for the moment, were struggling within me I cannot describe 


what | felt. The history of a fleeting moment would swel! mto a 


volume beneath my pen, and yet not be completed 
t, “1 must 


“Since vou are not he I took you for,” said J, at la 
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wish you were. Save me else am I lost. Save me, for you alone 
are the cause of my fearful fate.” 
“So it is with man!” said he, gnashing his teeth, “ He will seek 


always to wash himself clean, even when bathed in his brother's 


blood ad 

“Yes, you are the first cause of all the nameless horrours of this 
night! Why did you come by night to the summer-house where 
I was sleeping peacefully and quietly’ Had you not awakened me 
all this had never happened.” 

* But did I wake you to faithlessness, arson, and murder’ You 
might as well call your breath the cause of your guilt, for you could 
not commit a sin without it.” 

“You are in the right—but could I foresee all things. Only 
think on the horrible train of circumstances.” 

“You should have thought of that. Could you not think of the 
Starost's coming while you held his wife m your arms! of the con- 


flagration, when you flung the light into the straw! of fratricide 


when you drove the horses against their owner's breast '” 

“Tt may be so. But do not drive me to deeper despair. You 
will grant, at least, that the first fault might have happened without 
these other horrours, had not the most strange and frightful cireum- 
stances combined against me.” 

* Who grants you that? What was there strange and frightful 
in the Starost's coming to look for his wife’ or in there being straw 
ina barn’? or what, in your unfortunate brother's travelling peace- 
fully homewards hag 

“O!” exclaimed I, “ till this night I was pure and innocent ; a good 
father, a faithful husband, free from crime and without reproach— 
and now IT am without peace, without honour, without comfort !” 


You 


the being in one mght you now are—but were the same long be- 


** Even in that I must eontradict you have not become 


fore. We do not change from angel to fiend m an hour, unless we 
have before a lurking wish to become a fiend. You only wanted 
an opportunity to develop yourself earlier; you only wanted Julia 
\ spark falls to a sleepmg magazine, and half a 
Let 


and solitude 
city with all its happiness is hurled to heaven m dust and ruins 
no one praise the devout ones who escort the poor sinner to the 


gallows in all the pride of innocence. Want of opportunity is the 


only reason they are not swinging there themselves.” 

“ For heaven's sake,” said I, fairly beside myself, “* save me, for 
my time is short. Rescue me, my wile and children. T can repent 
and reform.” 


Weakness is the 


you if 


But you are of a feeble temper 
1 will 


Do you know me now and what I want of you!” 


“Tt may be so 


minister of the wildest deeds save you can save 


yourself 
“ You are an angel! my guardian spirit.” 
“T did not appear to you in the garden, before these horrours 


were committed, m vain. T warned you. But courage ; he who keeps 


his faith keeps everything 


CHAPTER XII 
Rescue. 

While the red-coat spoke thus, it seemed to me that his ruddy 
garments shone lke bright flames, and green fire shot up round 
hin—but it was only the trees. They played and changed colours 
before my eves wondrously. At last all vanished, and I lav m a 
swoon 

When I opened my eyes the old man swam betore me in friendly 
I saw no longer the 
But 


the splendour daazled me, and I closed my eyelids again and 
* What is the matter with 


seriousness, as though upborne on clouds 
hard iron features, but a mild expression in his radiant visage 
dreamed on. | could not move a linbh 
me aad what will become of me!” thought I, for | fancied I heard 
the tumult of cities and villages rolling by me, now the rustle of 
Waviag woods, now a stream breaking over rocks, and then the 
tinkle of a sheep bell and the distant song of the shepherds. * Where 
do I come from '* sighed T slowly, with great effort 

The old man’s visage hung over me, and his eye was anxiously 
sail he, in a tone 


bent down towards me. “ f will rescue thee,” 


of unspeakable softness. * Fear no longer, thou hast seen thy life 


and thy death. Weak one, become a man. [I will not rescue thee a 
second time.” 

Then a cloud rose again before my eyes, and IT seemed to myselt 
to le ina hollow among reeks into which the daylight streamed 
But the old man still hung over me. ‘Then 


1 have fulfilled 


through narrow clefts 
said he-—** Now thou art seved, and I leave thee 
thy desires.” 

” But oy sighed : 


© Thev are thine already,” answered hee 


“give me my Fanny, my children.” 

While he spoke thus he disappeared above me like a vapour, and 

T gazed as the grav mist rose over my head and understood nothing 

But | felt nexpressibly relieved, and yet all seemed like a fairy tale 
While I at the rocks 


beimg pressed its lips to mime. I felt a sweet warm kiss 


Was veb gazing above me, an mvusible 


CHAPTER Nil 


The new world. 


The kiss made me earthly. I thought T had my eves open, but 
I tonnd that they were shut, for T heard light steps rustling around 
me and vet saw no one mn my cave 


Then a breath breathed upon me as two soft lips rested again on 
mine. The perception of life returned to my external senses. I 
heard children’s voices whispering. Dream and reality swam in con- 
fusion together, and separated themselves farther and farther ull I 
came to clear consciousness and distinct feeling 

I fancied | lay hard and uncomfortably. I thought T was on the 
soia in my summer-house. I opened my eyes, and my Fanny hung 


over me. She had awakened me with 
clapped their hands for joy as they saw me awake, climbed up on 
the sofa and over me, and cried out together, “ papa, good 
morning, papa!” 

And my wife clasped me fast, and yet, with her eyes full of tears, 
reproached me for having slept the cold long night in the summer- 
house ; and had not our man, Christopher, come from the post-house 
a quarter of an hour before, and @iven the maids in the kitchen 
the alarm, and informed them of my arrival, no one would have 
known of it 

But the gloomy Walpurgis dream had disturbed me to such a 
degree that I lay long, and could not trust either to my eyes or ears 
I looked for the desert cavern ; to my fancy it was still the summer- 
house. The drums, hobby-horses and whips still lay on the ground 
Fanny’s basket still stood on the table, all as I had found it when I 
chose it for my sleeping-place 

“And has Christopher just come from the post-house,” said I ; 
‘has he slept there all might ’” 

“Certainly, you strange creature,” said Fanny, and caressed me 
“He insists that you yourself ordered him to do so. Why 
How gladly we would 


again 


didst thou not drive us out of our beds! 
have got ready to receive you ! 
I fairly jumped up for joy. “ Did you, then, sleep quietly last 


asked I 


* But too well,” said Fanny 


night!" 
“Could I have dreamed that you 
were here, in the summer-house, there would have been no sleep- 
ing for me; | would have glided to you like a ghost. Besides, do 
you know that it was Walpurgis-mght, when all the spirits and 
kobolds are about?” 

“I knew it but too well,” said I, and rubbed my eves and smiled 


for joy, that all my crimes were only a dream; that neither the 


post-house nor the town was in flames ; that neither the red-coat of 


Prague, nor the long-forgotten Julia, had paid me a visit 

} pressed my lovely Fanny closerto my heart. With her and my 
children on my bosom, I felt more clearly than ever the happiness 
of a pure heart and a good conscience. A new world bloomed 
around me: more than once it seemed dubious to me—tlike another 
dream. I looked often at the friendly roofs of our village, to con- 
vince myself that I had not thrown a blazing torch into the straw 
I never, in all my life, dreamed a more connected, clear or frightful 
dream. Only at the close, where it united itself with my awaken- 
ing, was it more dream-like and fantastical; but, even then, the 
current of thought was livelier and clearer than it usually is m 
sueh cases 

We moved in triumph through the beautiful garden, to my 
peaceful home, where all iy people gave me a heartfelt welcome 
After dressing, [ went, loaded with all sorts of playthimgs for my 
the 


Each look at the beloved ones 


children, to Fanny's room, to breakfast. There sat young 
mother, by her crowing children 
poured new transports through me. T sank on Fanny's breast, in 
silence ; I gave her, with tears of joy in my eves, the presents 
bought for her in Prague, and said, * Fanny, this is thy birthday.” 

“T have never celebrated it more joyfully,” said she, “than 


this tune. [have thee agam. I have also imvited thy friends and 
my playmates to commemorate the day of thy return, right joyfully 
take it 


us, and tell me how things have gone with you.” 


You will not ill that I have done so. Now, sit down by 


But the fatal dream was still too near me. Tf thought the best 


to shake it off would be by recounting tt. Fanny listened, 


* Surely,’ 


way 


and became very serious * said she, smiling, “as indeed 
we must beheve in the incantations of Walpurgts-night, vou have 
dreamed a whole sermon. Be more pious—be more cautious and 
serious, hereafter; for certainly thy good angel hath spoken with 
such a dream ts more remarkable 


thee. Write your dream out 


than many a man’s life. You know I think a great deal of visions 
they mean nothing, bet vet they often signify much, namely— 
ourselves : they are, at times, the clearest mistors of the soul. 

CHAPTER XIV 


The tempter and the temptation. 


A not extraordimary, to-be-sure, but still remarkable eireum- 
stance, on the same day, increased the mterest of my Walpurgis- 
dream 

My wife had invited owr male and female frends, out ef the 
town, to a little family party. We dined, on account of the heat 
at noon, in the spacious upper-room ef the summer-house. The 
Walpurgis-dream was already half effaced from my memory, bv a 
more agreeable reality. My servant announced a stranger, whe 
wished to speak to me, a Baron Mannteutel Von Drosbow. Fanny 


saw that I started. “Thou wilt net tremble before the tempter, 


nor the temptation itself, when I am by thy side.” T deseended 


there, on the very sofa where I had slept, sat the red-coat of Prague, 


in prepria persona; he stood greeted me lke an old trend, 


up, 


and said, ** You see [ keep my word. I must now make myself 
acquainted with your lovely Fanny, whom I learnt to know through 
Be And,” 


continued he, poimting into the garden, “T bring a couple of guests 


her letters to von, by mere accident not jealous ! 


with me, besides—my brother and his wife. My sister-in-law is 
already acquainted with you. We met, unexpectedly, in Dresden, 
and are now travelling in conspany.” 

I expressed my pleasure. Meantime, a stout, strong-built gen- 
tleman stepped out of the garden mto the cabinet where we wer: 


talking ; Think of my 


g; with him a lady, in a travelling-dress 
fright: it was Julia, the Starost’s wife! 
She was less confused than I was, though she too changed colour 


at first. After the first ceremonials, I led my guests into the 


| upper-room: I presented my Fanny to them : the baron paid her || 


hoo teinans. Ow children || the most flattering compliments. “I became an admirer of yours,” 


said he, “in Prague, where, without your husband's knowledge, | 
happened to learn all the little secrets which you entrusted 
him.” 

“I know everything,” said Fanny, “you paid for the letter 
with fourteen hundred dollars; still, you are a bad man, for yop 
have caused my husband a restless night.” 

“That is not the end of it, Fanny,” said I, “for here is the 
dear tempter, and there——lI presented her the Starost’s wife 
Julia, the temptation.” 

Fanny was confounded for a moment; but women are never con. 
fused long 
on her right hand, and the temptation on her left; ‘as far from you 


She embraced Julia as a sister, and placed the temper 


as possible,” said she, with a malicious threat 
Fanny and Julia, though they had never seen each other before, 
were soon sworn friends, had a great deal to say to each other, apd 


delighted in making me the subject of their mischief. 





Iwas « strange, peculiar treat to me to see both those women: 
both lovely—but Julia only a beautiful woman—Fanny an ange! 

Julia, as I learned from her as we walked in the garden, was 
very happy. She loved her husband, on account of his noble spint, 
from the bottom of her heart ; but, for her brother-in-law, the red. 
He nad, 


as she told me, travelled for a long time, and now lived in Polang 


coat, she had the tender, unbounded reverence of a child 





ona small estate, near her husband's, a beneficent philosopher, 
dividing his time between books and agricultural pursuits. She 
talked of him with a sort of enthusiasm, and maintained that a 
nobler man did not live on the earth: whereupon, I made to myself 
the useful remark, that we must not trust to physiognomy too 
blindly 

* Why, then, did you ask me, in Prague!” said I, afterwards, x 


the estimable red-coat, “the mysterious question, ‘Do you know 


me now, and what I want of you’? These words struck me jy 
Prague, and afterwards were echoed, most loudly, in my dream.” 

Good heavens!" said he, “1 wanted to tell vou, when I brough: 
the pocketbook, what my business was, and to intimate to you that 
I was the finder, that you might put confidence in me, and give m 
some token of your loss; but you held back, as though I was th 
At the 


uneasy, and yet could not doubt but that I had found the r 


most suspicious of mortals same time, IT saw vou wen 


man.” 


I now told him my dream. “ Long live the Walpuargis spirits 


said he; “the dream deserves to be made a chapter on moral 


philosophy and psychology. If you do not recount it to the letter 


I will write 1 down, and send it to you in print. There ar 


wondrous golden lessons in it. [am glad, at any rate, that I have 


the honour to shine as an angel of light at the concluson; other- 


wise, | should not wish your Walpurgis-night dream to be f 


irther 


spoken of.” 


We spent a happy day together; I with the truly wise man- 
devi—Fanny with Juha 
As we separated at evening, we accompanied our dear guests 


Fanny said to me, as we stood at the post-house door, 


take 


Thy Walpurg s-dream contains good lessons tor me, too.” 


* Here we 


will leave, and not accompany the fair temptation further 
“Do you not know me now, sir, and what thy Panny wants of 


you '” 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


Tue brilliant and lively race of humming-birds, so remarkable 


once for ther beautiful colours and dimmutive size, are the pecul 


natives of the Amenean continent, and adjoiming islands; and, wi 


few exceptions, are principally contined to the hotter regions. The 
Vivacity, swiftness, and singular appearanee, unite m rendermg them 


the admiration of mankind; while their colours are so radiant, t 
it is not by comparing them with the analagous hues of other birds 


that we are enabled to explain, with propria ty, their yt cular spit 
dour, but by the more exalted brilliancy of polished metals and 


precious stones; the rubv, the garnet, the sapphire, the emerak 
the topaz, and polished gold, bemg considered as the most proper 


objects af elucidation 


It is not, however, to be imagined that all the species of | 
} 


ming-birds are thus decorated ; some he ing obscure in their 





and, instead of the prevailing splendour of the major part of 
genus, exhibiting only a faint appearance of a golden green ting 
back and wings 


‘The genus is of great extent, and, in order that the species mas 


dittused over the brown or purplish colour of the 


t t las been found necessa 
the curved-billed, and 1 


ywey 


with greater readiness, be investigated, 1 
tod vide them into two sections, viz 
straight-billed. The exact limits of the two divisions are, ! 
dificult to determine 

The mode of life in the kamming-birds appears to be unifo 








They live by absorbing the sweet juices of flowers, which thev e 
tract with thei tubular tongue ; and thouch small msects a Salt 
have been sometimes observed m their stomachs, yet this seem 
rather aecwlental than regular or natural 

A magnificent work has lately appeared on this genus, 
Messrs. Vieliot and Audebert, in which a laudable attempt has 
been made to exhibit the splendour ef the natural colours, ) 
means of powdes ror shell gold, nnpressed on the plates It musi 
be confessed that it has not succeeded, m all instances, as cour 


work, however, Is extremely 


part ¢ 


pletely might be wished. The 


valuable, not only as contaiming good figures of the major 


as 
the established species, but also of numerous varieties, and ts pre 
ceded by am elaborate and ingenious disquis'tion, relative to tk 
structure of the feathers, and many other particulars 

It may not be unamusing to the reader to place after this the 
parallel account of Buffon, which, though not in the most ft 
dressed style of the author, contains one or two passages whieh 
remind one of Sterne’s wig “immersed in the ocean,” when coo 
trasted with the more English style of Dr. Shaw. We quot 
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—- . . 
Buffon from an English translation, not happening to have the 
original at hand: 

« Of all animated beings, the fly-bird (oiseau mouche, angi. hum- 
ming-bird) 1s the most elegant in its form, and the most brilliant 
in The precious stones and metals polished by our 
art, cannot be compared to this jewel of nature. Her miniature pro- 
dactions are ever the most wonderful; she has placed it in the 
order of birds, af the bottom of the scale of magnitude; but all the 
talents which are only shared among the others, nimbleness, rapidity, 
rightliness, grace, and rich decoration, she has bestowed protusely 
on this little favourite The emerald, the ruby, the topaz, sparkle 
m its plumage, which 1s never soiled by the dust of the ground 
jt inhaluts the air; it flutters from flower to flower; it breathes 
feeds on thei nectar, and resides in climates 
where they blow in perpetual succession. It is in the hottest part 

the new that all the species of the fly-birds are found 
They are numerous, and seem contined between the two tropics ; 
, In summer, within the temperate zones, 
They follow the course of the sun; with 


its colours 





ther freshness , it 
world 


for those which penetrate 


make but a short stay 


m they advance and retire ; they fly on the wings of the zephyr, 


ie wanton in ete nal spring 

At this, methinks we hear a French critic exclaim, exquisite, 
heautiful, delightful vem of eloquence! Not so the more phleg- 
math Enghsh The bird-orator proceeds 

«The Indians, struck with the dazzle and glow of the colours of 
named them the 
Spamards call them tomineas, on account of their 
size, siguifving a weight of twelve grams. 1 
saw, says Neiremberg, one of these birds weighed, with 
and did not amount to two | 
smaller species do not exceed the bulk of the creat gad-fly, or the 
Thea bill ts a tine needle, and their tongue 


these brilhant turds, have beams or locks of 





su 
dimmutive fomine 
its nest, 





the whole together fomines T 


ckness of the drone 


a delicate thread: their Inttle black eves resemble two bniliant 
pots: the feathers of their wigs are so thin as to look transpa- 
rent: hardly can the feet be perce ived, so short are they, and so 
slender; and these are httle used, for they rest onlv during the 


ght. Their flight is buzzing, continued and rapid. Maregrave 
compares the noise of their wings to the owhirr of a spinning. 
wheel; so rapid is the quiver of their pmions, that when the bird 


ts m the a, it seems at once deprived of motion and lit 





ws It resis a few seconds beside a flower, and agam shoots to 
wher, ke a gl It visits them all, thrusting its litt!s tongue 
to their bosom, and caressing them with its wings: tt never settles, 
but it never quite abandons them. Its playful inconstaney multi- 
for the dalliance of this little lover of 
powers never spous their beauty.” 

Bravo, M. le Comte A little French gallantry to crown all! 
Gol poet, Is not half so poetical He 
favs, With more precision, perhaps, than any other deseriber 





eam 


piles Its innocent ple asures , 


ldsuuth, though an excellent 





“ They who imagine thev have a complete idea of the little tribe 


of mamkin birds, (he 


probably includes the creepers.) from the 
find themselves deceived, when 


petures we have of them, will 
they compare their drafts with nature. The shinmg green, the 
esangeable purples, and the glassy reds, are beyond the reach of 


the peneil ; and very far beyond 
poor substitute to painting.” 
Dr. S. has very properly cautioned his readers that they are not 


the coloured print, which is but a 


toexpect an equal degree of brilliancy in all the humming-birds, 
and that some are even of dusky colours. Nor are they all so very 
size "Vhe humming-bird, the 
splendid of the tribe in plumage, is at least equal to the wren m 

from the bill to the extent 
of the two longest tail feathers, is not less than eight or ten inches 


nute m topaz-throated most 





the size of its body; and if measured 


lng. Buffon abhorred artificial system, the consequence of which 
rapient opinion is, that he has made endless contusion. In the 
urtof his work now before us, he has separated the colibris from 


original language of Brazil thev have 
ame ; and are, m fact, not to be 


Shaw's General Zool 


the fly-bird, though in the 


tone commor 


Rervere of Di 


listiner ee 
distinguished 


LAST MOMENTS, 
met the great 


To conte moylate 
s with which frivolity and philosopliy 


remarkable have 


lor 


TN) e manner in Ww 
kind, wo ld 
e different moods and t 
ave met the king of terrours 


ch ye rsons 
} 


a curious hustory 





memy of ma 








hether the one has displaved great 


the other sustamed it 





seakness, Or selfin the hour of its great change 


—to ascertaim whether the bold recklessness of the profligate . who 
ws through life scoffed at the dangers and perils of death, has 
tompanied his last moments—or whether the « jManinuty with 
ih the good man has contemplated the change while health 

seemed to place it at a distance, has deserted him im the hour of 

'nal—would be a curious speculation, and form a great moral lesson 


nhankind 


Callan, when dvmg, said, * The sent him a card of 
nvitation.”’ 





Wood died clas win his dving hand the papers of the Athena 
Oxonensis Here was t I yg passion strong m death 

A Dane, condemned to death, thus addressed his executioner :— 
Be quick in cutting of mv head, tor we uve often cde ited at 
iomsdurg whether anv sense ts retamed alter the he ul is off l 
wil grasp the knife m my hand; if, after my head is off, I stnke it 
towards you, it will show I have not lost all sense If T let at drop, 

Wi prove the contrary Make ste wretore, a ond the 
lispute.”” 

George Keith, a marshal of Scotland, when dvi g abroad, sent 
} rMr Elliot, the British enve | ve sent for v s s 

€, with his usual waiety, © vise T think it pleasant enough that 
€ mmister of King George s ild rece:ve the last breath of ano 
acobite Besides. vou may p = have some commissions to give 
meto Lord Chatham: and.as 1 Vv my account tor seemg him 
morrow, or the dav after. | will carry your despatches with great 
pleasure 
_ James Butler. s Duke f Ormond—famed for his extraor- 
“inary politeness, and who died at Madrid im 1745—when he was 
mthe agony of death. fearing that the « ression of Mis countenanes 

Ms pain might shock the tri s standing bv tos bedside, sad 


his lact ; . 
“3 last words, ~ M See s, J exm (8 CLCUSECTC? fa oTinace 


Haller died feebng his ow se, and, when he found it almost 
Gone, said to his physician, ** My fre 


Lord Cobham, (of whom Pope says that his last wore 


urterv ceases to beat.” 


ls were— 
“Save my country, heaven !") not be ing able to carry a glass of jelly 
to his mouth, was in such a passion at feeling his own weakness 
that he threw yelly and glass int 


T e ‘ . - } 
wacy © s lace, ana expired 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE UNHAPPY. 


The unhappy are indisposed to employment : all occupations are 
| wearisome and disgusting, in prospect, at a time when everything, 
even life itself, is tull of weariness and disgust. Yet, the unhappy 
must be employed, or they will go mad. Comparatively blessed 
are they, if they are set in families where clams and duties abound, 
and cannot be escayx d. In the pressure of business there ts pre- 
sent safety, and ultimate relief. Harder is the lot of those who 
have few necessary occupations, enforced by other claims than 
their own harmlessness and profitableness. Reading often fails 
now and then it may beguile ; but much oftener the 
languid, the thoughts wander, and associations with the sulyect of 
Women, who find that reading will not do, 





attention ts 


gret are awakened 
will obtaim no relief In sewmg 
deration, to those whose minds are at 

an emplovine nt which is trving to the nerves, when long continued, 
at the best; and nothing can be worse for the harassed, and to 
Writing is 


pen hangs idly suspended over the paper, or the sad thoughts writs 


sewing is pleasant enough, in me 
ease the while; but, it ts 





those who want to escape from themselves 


The safest and best of all occupations, for 
with 


themselves down such 
suflerers as are fit for it, 1s, An 
infant might beguile Satan and his peers, the day after they were 
couched the lake of fire, of the 
linger amid the rums of their angelic 
it unites bodily exe 


mtercours¢ young children 


on love of children chanced to 


nature Giardenimng is 
excellent, because rtion with a sufficient engag 


ment of the faculties, while swee compassionate nature ts minis 
in every spouting leaf and scented blossom, and beck- 


tering cure ] 
oning sleep to draw nigh, and be re 
work. Walking is good 


neighbour to neiwhbour, but stretching out far imto the country to 


adv to follow up her bemynant 


not ste pping from shop to shop, or trom 





the farthest fields, the highest mdge, and the quietest lanes llow- 
ever sullen the mmnagination may have been among its griets at 
home, here it cheers up and smiles. However listless the limbs 
may have been when sustaming a too heavy heart, here they are 


becomes buovant un However 





braced, and the lagging gat 





perverse the memory may have been mn prese nttng all that was 
agonizing, and imsisting Only on What cannot be retric ved, here 

rs first disre garded, and then it sle« ps; and the sice pot the memory 
is the dav in Paradise to the unhappy The mere breathmg ot the 
cool wind on the face, m the commonest highway, Is rest and com- 
fort, which must be felt at such times to be beheved The tields 


are better still; for there ts the lark to fill up the hours with murth- 


ful music, or, at worst, the robin and the flock of fieldtares, to show 
that the hardest day has its lite 
gion is the upland, where the mind roves from the peasant’s nest to 


the 


and hularity But the calmest re- 


the spiry town—from the school-house to church-vard from 


nans 


valley, or the fleet that 


he dunmished team in the patch of fallow, er the tishe 


in the cove, to the viaduct that spans the 


ohost-like , On the horizon 


ulude s, g 


I LIKE RAILROADS, 


de Sprise railro id 


IS, Atul rail at rail 





one can hate railroads, 


Anv 


roads—but I lke railroads. I lke to arrive at a railroad-ottice a 
quarter of an hour before starting: I hke to be shown imto a mice 
warm room, where a quarter ot an hour passes quicker than five 





the watters 


or a cotlee-room, where 
for 


minutes in a dirty coach-otlice, 
trv to look you 
the house, or out of as X pene for the sake of themselves 


glass of brandy and water sake of 





into a 


I hike 





to go im at one door and out at the other a thing vou can never 
do im prison I hke to have my luggage and bagyage taken from 
me when it is taken care of, and hate to have it wetted on the top 


HOoOK-heener is 





i-office while the 


who does not 


of a coach, or stolen from the coac 
looking at some lady at 
I like to have to do with porters who charge 


a crossing, Wish to wet the 


flounces of her gown 





nothing for bemg ecrvil, and cann theur hands m ther breeches 
and idle habit l 
Men must wart, and horses must 
young men, Whom they admire, are 


t put 
t pu 


vwckets, which is a vulgar hate to wart for anvy- 


tty women 


must 


i 
thing and. pre 


wait, when agreeable 


to charming young women; (precisely my case ;) but steamcoaches 


know no de pendence , and are never m love hike the ample room of 
a steamcoach, where there is no necessity for your ne iahbour, should 








she be old and ugly, to lav her soft he upon your soft shoulder 
I hike to travel fast. I dread vicious ses: I feel for distressed 
ones. T hate gong down-hill—drag-chain breaking, coach upset 
t coachman dving, leaving a wife and twelve children, myself 





with a broken leg, gomg to be married 


THE AUTHOR OF CATILINE, 


Dr. Croly appears to great advantage im ptivate conversation, 


taken to d Few met 





provided the mght means be raw him out 
enjov a joke at the dinner-table with greater zest He as generally 
the lon of the party Evervthing he savs is listened to with the 


loves occasionally to take advantage of the 


accorded to him im this way, by 


ureatest attention 
homage working up the expectation 
then 


savili 





ot somethmg brnlhant, to the highest piteh, , some 





ludicrous thing Some tune ago he was at dinner im the use of 
i friend ; when the conversation of the party, which | sh rl 
serve consisted exclusively of literary me turned ont mp t 
discoveries which had of late vears ter ade m the a . 
ences “And now, gentlemen.” sad Dr. Croly, what do 
consider the greatest discover { the esent day Sul ie 
troned discoveries m chemistry, scott rit = s ‘ seul 
the discovery of the power of steam, some that o v 

the arr mn balloons In a word, there was scareeiy a discovery ol 
anv importance which has been made m the present day w 1 was 
not mentioned by some one or other of the gentleme os 

the greatest discovery Burt, Dr. ¢ said one of t com 
pany, aller every WKLY CLs jad ©x csst it ’ sO - 
eet, “vou have not told us w t vouid motu test 

ot the esent age.” “Oh.” said the t 4 t ites 
gravity possible, ** if nv ommon ont t ws thor tw 

thing, it is quite at the service of the ev any It as ce ! vi 
different from anv opimion have heard this night ex ss 
There was a breathless silence to hear what the reverend ge 
man’s opinion was My decided convietion, gentlemen,’ 

Dr. Croly, ** is, that imineasurably the test discovery which 
present age has witnessed, is that of roasting potatoes . 
ters, i the streets A potatoe toasted HS Wavy is the t t 
fuixUry I ever tasted, espec 2i.V i eate 0 rcold m tas iY 
slong the streets.” A loud and universal burst of laughte reete 
the delivery of the odd conception It was felt to be a new illus 
tration of the old affair of a floumsh of trumpets preceding 





ance of Tom Thumb 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


A SABBATH HYMN FOR A SICK CHAMBER.—BY JAMES MONTGOMERY 


Trovsanps, O Lord of hosts ! 
Around al 
And tens of thousands throng to pay 


Vhe at thy feet 


this day 





ir meet; 





r homage 
They see thy power and glory there, 

As I have 
They 


As | was wont to do 


seen them too 


read, they hear, they jom im praver, 


Thev si g thy deeds, as I have s c. 
In sweet and solemn lays 
Wy l mnong them. mv glad to uc 





Might learn 


fy 
remes Off 


midst, to tea 


For thou art in the 


When on thy name thev « 


wast blessings, Lor 


Hast blessings, Lord, for a 


lr Spirit turn to thee 

Oh west thou not a blessing left ’ 
A blessmg, Lord, for me 

The dew hes thick on ali the ground, 
Shall my poor fleece be dry 

The manna rams from heaven arownd, 


unger du 


Behold thy prisoner ; loose my bonds 
If “tus thy 
If not, contented m thy han 8, 
Behold thy 


gracious W 


prisoner s ii! 
not to thy courts repair, 


Yet bere thou surely art 


wer 
I nv surrer dered art 
I'v faith reveal the things “ 
lo hope The joves untole 
Let love without a veil betwee 
his glory now behold 
Oh’ make thy face on me t ‘ 


That doubt and fear 


Litt up thy 


mav coast 


countenance ber i 


On me, and give me peace 
INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF MIND 
Man, at the ¢ of twenty, retams not a particle of matter in 


which hes mind was mvested when he was b rh Ne verthele se, at 


age of erghty vears, he is conscious of being the same individual 
back os that is to say, to the 
was four or Whatever it be, 


he was as far his memory can 


period when he live vears old there- 


ture, In which this consciousness of fidelity resides, 1 cannot con- 
sist of a material substance, since, had t been material, it must have 
been repeatedly changed; and the souree of identity must have 


been destroved It is, consequently, an ethereal spirit, and as it 


remains the same, throughout all the alterations that can take place 


body, it ps and 


by which it ts 


mn the dependent on the body for its existence ; 


is thus calculated to survive the ever-changing frame 


encircled l w trame bocomes st ft, ‘ old, and motronte se, When the 


eirculation of the blood ceases; it is consigned to the earth, and is 
separated by insects mite a thousand other forms of matter; but the 
matmed uncle ryroes » such transtorn ation, to om unassatlable by the 
worms, If matior, sulject as it w to perp tual changes, do not, and 


possibly, persh, how can the 


! 
ne mtitation 


cannot, mind perish, which knows of 


There is no machmery prepare d, by which such an 


prepared 


object t 


accomplished , nor could machinery be 
the 


wisdom of the 


could be 


lor sucha purpose, without an entire subversion of laws of ha 


re But 


they could not 


laws emanated from the (Creator, 


‘ alts re dl, 


t us those 


t much less subverted, without involving the 


msible for Divine wisdom to fall 





mconsistency, into wil 





is tL i 














I nos on example porhay to be met with of 1 grace, 
or short] { for weat, os at the feast which Ptolemy Philadel 
s gave to the seventy-two interpreters; and it us thus mentioned 
” st si" When they were thus sat down, he (viz., Nreanor, 
who a heen py ited by Ptolemy) bade Dorothous attend tw all 
ose that were come to lion trom Judea, after the manner they 
i tobe nu stered toon ther own country bor which cause he 
sent away their saered heralds, ar these that slew the sacrifices, 
val the rest t ed to sav grace bh called one of those that were 
moe to hem, whose meme was Eleazar, a priest, and desired him to 
sit ec, Who then stoalon the medst of them and praved, * That 
’ ‘ yom ttoml the kK ra those that wore his sul> 
. | or cclama s made byt Whole Company, 
va they ‘ osup The next example 
we have ts { bssenes, both before and after meat 
related m los ~'s ewish War;” and t next os that our 
Son M \ ih Aral we ive also a form ol grace or prayer 
for ¢ . ‘ { the tit ook of the Aportoheal Con 
stit ., v ‘ \ ended both for betore amd 
stteri 
T NI N ‘ ' SiTH HEALTH 
}’ ‘ ~~ « is con bie t 1 to Cispense with 
"i ‘ + od, pass their dave om lostlows 
chess, are, ot ‘ e envied Not only ire thev too 
‘ v le mite vie »health, but the nervous om, 
comes © victim of s o hy pochondriasis, indigestion, 
atihet these unhappy mortals, who not seldom put an end to ther n 
a © Oxistene hy « ‘ Let the man who depends for sul 
S}s ‘ f les or of his bram, console neelf 
\ ‘ flucts ; and iet those who are independent of 
rr lieet t tu sa socal bemg, and that the Croat ue 
dame . eae s essential to individual hajpines 
i 
No ente ‘ *o « * reading, nor ¥ pues re *® 
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STANZAS, 


IN RETURN FOR A RING BEARING THE IMPRESS “ FORGET ME NOT.” | 
pretend that the 


“ Forcer me not !’—Ah, words of useless warning 
To one whose heart is henceforth memory’s shrine ' 

Sooner the lark might fail to greet the mormng, 
Than | forget vo think of thee and thine 


Sooner the sunflower might forget to waken 
At the first radiance from the god of light, 
Than I, by treasured thoughts of thee forsaken, 
Part with the recollections now so bright. 


“Forget thee not !’—When strong winds wildly sweeping, 
Drive our tost ship along the stormy sea ; 

When to the clouds the foam-topped waves are leaping, 
Amid the tumult, I will think of thee. 


Oft, when at night, the lonely deck I'm pacing, 
Or gaze on some effulgent, tremulous star ; 

Perhaps past scenes of happiness retracng— 
How can I then forget thee, though afar? 


Thy image in my dreariest, brightest hours, 
Will burst like sudden sunshine on my mind ; 

Or like the baliny breath of summer flowers, 
Borne from some isle of verdure on the wind 


And, ah' sweet lady, when from home departed, 
[ count the weary leagues I am from thee, 
And feel quite thoughtful and impatient-hearted, 
Say, wilt thou sometimes—sometimes think of me ’ 


Sometimes at evening, when the wine-cup passes, 
And pleasant friends are met in social glee, 

O, midst the flash of wit, the flash of glasses, 
Lavish one kind remembra..ce upon me 


O, I shall not forget thee! and may heaven 
See thee, by every joy of life carest, 
And unto me, at least may it be given, 
To know, whate’er my fate, that thou art blest 


Farewell | my father-land is disappearing, 
Faster and faster from my straining sight ; 

The breeze is freshening, and thick clouds are rearing 
Their ebon flags to hasten on the night 


Farewell! the pilot leaves us—onward gliding, 
Our brave ship dashes through the angry swell, 
Sustained by hope—remembering—still confiding, 
I'll not forget—friend of my soul! farewell ! rE. 8 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


LONDON. 
“ Nothing new under the sun" —Fashion—Novels— Literary Copyright— 
Haynes Bayly —Kicheleu— Lady Bulwer. 

‘Two sparrows are not more alike than is one London spring to 
another. Nature's spring varies, but the town spring of eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine is pretty much the same as the town spring 
of eighteen hundred and nineteen. There is the same ceaseless 
din, bustle and confusion; whether arising from the pursuit of 
business or pleasure, and about the same number of people are run 
over in Regent-street. The same quantities of vcir forms and fair 
faces are whirled round the parks in the morning by their horses, 
and whirled round the rooms at Almack’s at night by their partners 
There is the same display of * beauty and fashion” at the opera ; the 
Court Gazette records about an average quantity of ** Marriages in 
High Life,” 


ments” and “ Delicate (query) Investigations.” 


and the ordinary number of “ Extraordinary Elope- 
True, the actors 
change—fops flourish and fade, and beauties bud, and bloom, and 


and bales 


belles—but 
The © World of 


Fashion” announces the same round of old noveltres—hats a little 


wither; belles become grandmammas, 


events and outward appearances are the same 


larger, coat tails a little smaller, or ree rersa ; gown skirts wider and 
sleeves narrower, or sleeves narrower and skirts wider; the fashion- 
able colours of last year are of course odious this, and the fashionable 
coluurs of this year will of course be odious next; and so on until 
they have rung the changes upon the colours, and what is now 
odious again becomes fashionable 

Fashion! most capricious yet monotonous goddess ' how stale 
are thy tricks, how old and dull thy inventions! Yet how unpera- 
tive art thou—how overbearing—how all powerful! A single 
touch of thy wand, and reason, common-sense, and propriety lie 
prostrate 
arbitresses of envilized society—be 


Mar not 1 


Dames of France judicious 


in your decrees-——meretful in your modes iture’s work 


manship overmuch ! 


The 


ordmartly 


In literature there is not much of novelty thos vear « 


ither 
publishers announce about the average quantity of extr: 
lustrous * litthe knowns,” 
} 


clever novels, and the usual number of 1 
vho, according to the modest paragraphs at the corners of the London 


newspapers, are ordained t 
Bulwer and Boz 


ening Scott 


0 create a prodigious sensation, and make 





* look to their laurels.” They have left off threat 


“ Danean is in his 
After life's titful fever he slee 


rrave 


ps well.” 





The ineks of publishers cannot * tou him farther.” 


him nearly and deeply enough mm his life-time, im all consciencs 


] suppose you will have pirated and performed Bulwer's © Kiche- 


liew” by this time. It ts worth honestly paying for. But then, alas ' 


how can that poor indigent creature, the public, be expected to 








pay such an affluent, purse 


appropriating the fruits of one man’s brain, while they respect the 


” 1! 
labour of another's hand. But may not “ sweet charity” suggest a 


better motive on the part of the much-abused public. It is well- 
known that race-horses and greyhounds are kept thin and spare by | 
the judicious people who have the charge of them, in order to enable 
them to fulfil the ends for which they are allowed to live with 
greater ability. May not this be the feeling of the public towards 
authors? It may be fearful that if authors were paid in full for their 
labours, they would over-diet themselves, grow lazy and luxurious ; 
and then what would become of their laurels and the public’s amuse- 
ment ? It is, perhaps, then an anxious solicitude for their good which 
causes the far-seeing public to retain nine-tenths of the short-sighted 
author’s earnings for its own use and benefit. It makes the com- 
plaining tribe work harder, and rack their brains more than they 
would otherwise do. And if they happen to have a wife and family 
dependent upon their exertions, so much the better; it makes them 
work harder still, and rack their brains still more. Perhaps ill-health 
is the consequence, and they pine for a little rest and leisure. Let 
Will rest and leisure make their laurels 
grow, or supply the public with novelties’ Certainly not. And 
as for ill-health, it has been held by many emment physicians that 
ill-health quickens the fancy, stimulates the imagination, causes a 


them not be indulged 


preternatural development of the energies of the brain, and 1s pro- 
ductive of a nervous acuteness of feeling such as cannot be expected 
from a strong, robust person 

But then it may be contended that this may kill the man before 
What is one individual in com- 


his time. Well, suppose it does 


parison with the public good! And do not the newspapers speak 
well of him after he is gone ; and does not the public, who retained 
the greater portion of his hard-earned earnings in its hand for his 
own good, provide “ places of refuge for the poor and destitute,” 
wherein his weeping widow and fatherless children may hide their 


heads And if any improper feeling of pride prevents the widow 
from seeking one of those sheltering recesses with her family, but 
causes her rather to subsist in a state of semi-starvation by her own 
exertions, is the public to be blamed for her squeamishness, forsooth ! 
Oh! no 

Generous public ! Unreasonable, ungrateful authors ! 

But one suggestion may be made to that public, which, as it is 
for its own benefit, it may perhaps attend to. In its solicitude to 
keep authors poor and in proper writing trim, it may overdo the 
thing, and kill the goose—(for what are many authors but gifted 
geese—creatures who cannot take care of themselves)—for the sake 
of the golden eggs. The records of literature are not by any means 
barren of cases in point ; and in our own time, the public nearly— 
very he * Parish Register,” the 


nearly—lost the * Borough,” 
* "Tales of the Hall,” and the rest of those vivid and startling pic- 


the 
tures of human life from the pen of 

“ Nature's sternest painter, yet her best,” 
by too rigid an application of the starving system. The laure! ts a 
poisonous plant. It is very well as an ornament; but when a man 
has to lere upon his laurels, he speedily declines housekeeping, and 
goes to seek a better provision m, it is to be hoped, a better world 





These reflections have led me away from Richelieu, and before I 
return to it, [ may mention, as a pendant to the above, that Haynes 
Bayly, the popular song writer, died a few days ago at Cheltenham 
The newspapers announce his death in too common terms—* Mr 
Bayly has been for some time in a decliming state of health, and m 
A volume of 


sorrow and suflermg is comprised im that brief sentence 


reduced circumstances.” That is quite sutlicient 


Bayly, though no world’s wonder, was a man of ability 


hen 


We all 
recollect w sang by all 


* Oh! no, we never mention her,” was 


who could sing, played by all who could play, and whistled by those 


who could do neither the one nor the other; and his * Isle of 


Beauty,” and other songs, were deservedly popular, at least es com- 


j 


pared with nine-tenths of our modern ditties. He succeeded to 


a certain degree, ina very difficult lme ; for though it is very casy 


to write a song, it is very difficult to write a good on If any 
rvhmster doubts the assertion, let him trv 
Richelieu ts perhaps the best of Bulwer’s dramas, and it is a good 


sign when a man’s last 1s his best. In the development of female 


behind the * Lady of Lyons,” or 
Valhiere,” 


ind a most unnatural Freneh maid of honour of that period 


character it us far even the 


‘Duchess de La Julia Montemar being a mere non- 


entity, 








The character of the cardinal, however, ts capital, and if not 
exactly true to history, is perhaps truer than history It is true to 
nature, as perverted by art, courts, and the world, and true to itself 
Mr. Bulwer, too, has also not placed over great reliance upon 
mere poetry, smooth lines, and flowmg periods. He has con- 
descended to study stage effect, and has studied it to some purpose 
His plot is not too intricate, nor yet too meagre ; and if his incidents 
follow each other in rather ove r-rapid sucec ssion, thev are at all 
events skiltully managed His kings are his least successful 
sketches, for they cannot be called portraits. Of Louis the ir- 
teenth, in the present play, the mere tool of his principal characters, 
Ww ¢ d not be expected to make much, but then he is absolutely 
nothing ; and his Louts the Fourteenth. mm his first d am effort, 

‘ st gay and ¢ llant man of his time, is a mere state lv puppy; 
a cold, princely piece of ostentation, unworthy the love of anv tr ut 
woman. However, if Bulwer goes on improving, as he ts likelv to 
do, he will soon be as unquestionably successful as a dramatic wri- 


ter, as he is at present as a novelist 


* This letter, which bears the date of April, was not received till a few 
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LS . 


proud set of authors | for their labours ? | I see his lady, as if determined not to let her liege lord have th 


It is unreasonable to expect such a thing. And yet some people i 
public is selfish, dishonest, and inconsistent 1n || 


field all to himself, has betaken herself to novel writing also, ané 
has come out with her three volumes of quantity, whatever may by. 
the quality. Of the latter I know nothing, not having read her 
ladyship’s effort, and I dislike opinions gleaned from newspapers 
and reviews, and plead guilty to the singularity of not feeling com. 
petent to criticise a book, the leaves of which I have not cut open 
It is entitled “‘ Cheveley, or the Man of Honour.” Heaven forefend. 
however, that it be too clever, or man and wife will be jealous 
each other's popularity. 

It perhaps would have been as good taste to have been satisfied 
with a reflected honour, and to have been contented to be know, 
as the wife of the author of Rienzi. But if the baronet’s lady by 
determined upon the wearing of blue stockings, far be it from any 
one but her husband to insist upon her wearing white ones 
TS 
ORIGINAL TALES. 











QUITE A PRETTY PROPERTY. 


BY HENRY STANHOPE LEE 
CHAPTER V 


A dash preliminary and sketches by candlelight. Harry begins to suspect jy, 
situation, and conducts accordingly. 

Harry had an eye for beauty, and the interesting companion 
his tete-a-tete was radiant. With a figure petite and slender, th; 
most gracefully-curved neck in the world, to say nothing of swim. 
ming, hazel eyes, that were enough to turn a steadier brain thar 
Harry Singleton’s, she was a sutliciently dangerous companion fo; 
a young man of pretty property 

Mrs. Million played her cards dexterously. Clara Wells was jn. 


The assigned motive of Mrs. Milkon was a sufficien: 





troduced 
veil for all her future operations. From a masked battery, she pointed 
all her female artillery against our hero. Was there a play to by 
seen, Harry was, of course, in requisition, as the gallant of ¢} 
wealthy Georgian ; but it was always arranged that his seat in the 
box should be by the side of Mary. Was there a ball, his hand for 
the first dance was for the protegée of Mrs. Million—but his cur- 
tained tete-a-tete for the daughter 


“A dear creature, is she not said Mary, as she was playing 
with the neck of an eagle that had been just cut from the iced effigy 
at the supper-table. It was at one of Mrs. Peacock’s music-parties 
Harry followed the eves of the speaker, and saw them resting up 
Marv intended that 


Clara. He could not avoid the contrast 


should be drawn. * Very dear, Miss Millon, she is your cousin.” 
It was the first time that he had ventured on even so distant « 
suggestion. Mary was quick at drawing inferences, and looked ter 
derly confused. She was as entirely collected as the small coin 


a congregation on a begging Sunday 


; she was brought up to be » 
She handed the hardly-touched ice to her chevaler, whose hear 


was dissolving much more rapidly than the cream. In the act s 


dropped her handkerchiet Harry was on his knee, and remaine 
there for his princess to receive his trophy from hum in that attitude 
of submission 

* You shall be rewarded for your gallantry.” says the lady, wit 
a smile, and taking a rose-bud from her bouquet, dropped it at he 
eet. The gift was accepted more tenderly than it was bestowe 
Harry was really in trepidation. Tle was ready to swear perpetu 
fidelity on the spot. But his fate was deferred—not evaded 0 
of those bores who infest society, and take a malicious pleasur 
interrupting agree able interviews, made a most inopportune intre 
sion. He took the words from Harry's lips 

“Pardon me for disturbmg a flirtation, Mer Million, but it 
quite too selfish in Mr. Singleton to appropriate vou exclusive 


when there is a room-full below waiting for the song you promist 


us. I have been formally deputed to escort you to the piano.” He 


extended his arm as he spoke 


Harry was provoked at his impertinence, but was silent. He 


fondly imagined that the lady would plead hoarseness and fatig 


Mary looked at t 


then laughing, took the 


How men in love will deceive themselves ' 


parties half a moment in silence, fler 
intruder 


arm of the “Tt might make my cousin jea/ous if I s 


decline this invitation,” said Mary, beckoning to the young mistre: 


of half the pl intations of the county She was woman cnoug 


know that an occasional pique gives a most decided impulse toa 
’ 


iffair of the heart With a reluctance which it required al! his} 


courteously offered the 


service, and taking on his arm the opule 


1 j 


liteness to conceal, Harry very expects 


it lass of the south, follow 








the captive and her kidnapper to the drawmg-roon 

His mood, however, was far from amiable Marv, of cours 
sang like an angel; it is expected of all voung ladies. But 
choir were assembled, of all the ar eehe vers ¢ nv acqua a! 
what harmonious discord they would make The more Mar 
sang hke an angel, the more Harry felt lke its antipode la 
contident that my st onoun ts strictly ac te There ts som 
pretence that angels are all of the feminin conde I am w 
to compre s¢ the matter, and adopt the nenter The idea ¢ 
male angel is among the impossibles 

Everv word and look Maryt ned f my kind spece 

id glances that wer lavished upon her for those tou g hitti 
“ is gall and t terness to Harry He co te mierst V 
night she bad to receive the SiN Standmg at § 
distance from the imstrun ‘ iN ver fing 
and still more narrowly the play ‘ ice. She was e 
dently pleased with the flatter: ise that the coxcom* 
about her were pouring into a facile ear They only meant} 


be polite 








vidually and collectively * Puppies—puppies he muttered 


Harry was ready to challenge the whole of them, mé 


strik 
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tween his teeth. It wes an imsult that they should dare even to 
admire, but profanation that they should be permitted to address 
her. Mary was not thinking of them, or of her songs. Her reflec- 
tions were all wandering to the “young man of very pretty pro- 
perty,”” who was standing in a corner, looking and feeling as yellow 
o a dusty caste of the dying gladiator. Mary was as lovely and 
as cold as the last statue of Greenough. I believe she was the 
very lady, by the way, who suggested that it would be delicate to 
1 So much for education ! 





drapery the chanting cherubs 


Mary knew very well what she was about, and when a clever! 
young officer, who had just distinguished himself in killing Indians, | 


was listened to with a smiling attention much more intense than 
was at all necessary, under all the circumstances, Harry's patience 
He strode across the room with a flushed 
I have 


noticed that this is a favourite retreat of the jealous and unhappy 


was quite exhausted 
face and curling lip, and made his way to the supper-room. 


Does not your experience comcide with mine in this matter’ 
“Hang the woman !” exclaimed Harry, as he entered the now 
deserted supper-room 
ave kept it to hunself. It is always hazardous to soliloquize 
Trees have ears and brooks tongues, but humanity has a readier 
auricle, and is a more babbling linguist 
aie 


+» Amen re spond d a frnendly voice to the pious ejaculation of 


the disconsolate. The sofa steod by the door. Harry passed with- 


out perceiving that it was occupied. Even had he been aware that 
he was not alone, he could hardly have restrained the sincere and 
hearty expression of his real sentiment for the tume being 

“T'll join m a bumper to that toast of vours, if you will only 
Mr. Dangle 


Piqued lovers 


strike out the definite article and apply it to the sex.” 
was another of the disconsolate—for this night only 
Harry was 
absolutely dangerous We 
must take a sly glance, however, for they will resent anything that 


are very savage animals. Mr. Dangle was desperate 


There they stood—a couple of them 


appears like impertinent observation 

"Harry knew that he was expected to escort the ladies home— 
Mrs. Million had offered him a seat im her carriage with Clara 
would have given up his nightly cigar for the pleasure, and consi- 
der it He called 


down general imprecations on everybody and everything within the 


no sacrifice. But he was in a positive rage 


range of his imagination or memory The oysters were cold, the 


ice was warm, the Madeira was corky, the Sherry tasted like brandy 
and water, and the Champagne wine was very good Newark cider 
Jealousy deranges the palate, as much as it jaundices the counte- 
“ Fool, fool that] am,” thought Harry ; * fool. foul, to be 
so pestered by a coquette. Why, why should I be so bothered! 
There are prettier girls in society than Mary Million—richer girls— 
wittier—more sensible—better matches, as the world say, in all 
respects, and unreluctant to receive the addresses of less likely 
lovers than Harry Singleton,” and his eve ran through a vista of 
ice pyramids, fruit-baskets and candelabras, and rested in a momen- 
tary satisfaction on the dazzling mirror beyond them 

It would not answer. Marv Million was still the star of the as- 
cendant, though veiled in a most inauspicious cloud. Champagne 
has no particular tendency to soothe irritation, and, to his astonish- 
ment, Harry found that he had made some progress in a second 


He made a desperate effort. ** It may annoy her—and it 


bottle 
certainly will surprise her”—thought Harry, and he left the supper- 
1 jaunty slant, and throwing 


om. Giving his cap a knowing an 


us cloak over his arm, he passed Mary with her cousin on the stairs 


sthey were just seeking the retirmg chamber for their shawls 





Mary could not lhe lp looking half-re proac hfully, and Harry passed 
vr with the most humble obeisence and most gracious smile, look- 
wand feelimg all the while like a musket charged to the muzzle 
with ball cartridge s, and ready to go off at a moment's w arning 
“Drive me to the Tremont.” It was past eleven when he 
reached the portico 
“At what 


for he had reason to remember 


tame shall I call, sir’ said Jehu, most respectfully, 


that he nad been driving a voung 


man ol ** very pre tty prog rtv 


(io to my 


“ At eleven to-morrow But it's of no consequence 





odgings in the morning, and send Tom to me 


It was a dirty night, a very black-guard sort of might. As it was 
set down in the calendar for a moon, the gas-saving mavor and al- 


dermen had not seen fit to ilumimate its darkness. It was not ull 


had died away on the pavernent, 


did I 


very long seli-examina- 


¢ last rattle of the carriage wheels 


that Harrv suddenly bet himseli—** What the deuse 


wught 


me here for’ It was no place for any 


tion, so he drageed himself lazily up stairs to find a satisfactory 


response for his mterrogatories 








He paced doggediy once or twice across the entry without r 1g 
nizing anv of the gentlemen who crossed his path. He tried the 
or of the s pper-TOOm, a! d was verv glad to tind locked lik 
walked into the reading-room to find some one to have achat with; 
his great satisfaction it was occupied by entire strangers. He 
€xt passed to the smok oom, but its only remaiming mmates 
vere half a dozen land-speculators, who were verv busy over a map 
—talking of water-conurses, Saw-n s, so many thousand feet per 


at ten dollars Harry turned on 
irsed all Maine from Por 


tv of Bangor 


and the w ne adog-c! iy) 
and to the disp ited territe 
particulany the He had just paid, by the 
1 


advice of his former guardian, ten thousand dollars to get his neck 

tot an eastern spec ulatior If he could have found a provoca- 
tion, he would have been well pleased to have got mte a quarre! 
with them. He next straved to the bar—* for the use of the house 
only.” John was just turning the screw of the last gas-ligl he 


ut 
There 


thought it quite time for all honest people to be in bed 


®as no one to drink with hin, and Harry called for a light 


!| I've changed my mind 


He meant so, religiously, but he might 


' 


| What number, John?” 
| “Peter! bring a candle, and show Mr. Singleton to number 
| seventy.” 
Mr. Singleton passed up one flight of stairs 
“how far is it up?” 
} “Up one more flight, sir.” 
“Well, I'm not going to sleep up two flights of stairs to-night 


“ Peter !” said he, 


Run down to Niles’s and send me a 
carriage.” 

Peter took his hat and descended obediently into the porch, whik 
Mr. Singleton paced the entry. After two or three minutes, Peter 
| returned with the information that Niles was closed, and no carriage 

was to be had for love or money. Not that Peter had been such a 
fool as to wade through the gutters at that time of the night to as- 
certain this, but he felt justified under the circumstances in assum- 
ing the truth of his assertion 

“Niles is shut up, sir, and no carriage to be had, Mr. Singleton.” 

* Well, [ll walk.” 

* Very stormy night, sir; very wet and dirty. Good chamber 
up stairs, sir.” 

“ Peter, I'll not go up another thght of stairs to-night, to sleep 
on a bed of down, sustained by pillars of gold and ivory 

Indignation makes a man eloquent even with porters and valets 
The 


Harry was 


Harry carried through hus resolution. It was dark as Erebus 


rain poured in torrents. The streets were overflowed 
m silks and pumps, and yet in a mood of mind when he derived a 


sensible satisfaction in making such a pilgrimage, in preference to 


a comfortable bed under a dry roof It really seemed to him that 
all this self-punishment was a revenge upon Mary Million, for her 
neglect and heartlessness 


(To be continued ) 





SPIRIT OF THE PARISIAN JOURNALS. 


NOVELTIES FROM THE FRENCH. 


Translated for the New York Mirror 


ARAB HORSES. 


Ec Kauai ts the generic name given by the Arabs to the hors 
They are divided into five great races, which are kept distinct with 
the greatest care, and which are said to be descended from the five 
favourite mares of the prophet 

While Europeans agree with Buffon in decming “the conquest 


of the horse to be the greatest one ever made by man,” they are 


far from regarding their useful servant with the affection felt for 


him by Eastern nations. The Arabs do not regard the usefulness 


of the horse alone; they look upon him as nobler and more mtelli 


gent than all other animals: they sav, “next to man, comes the 


horse; the noblest of employments ts to rear him, the pl 


isantest 


! house- 


of situations, a seat on his back; the most praiseworthy 0 


hold duties, to feed hun.” “A man gams daily,” says the prophet, 


“as many indulgences as there are grains mm the ration of barley he 





gives his hors¢ Mahomet describes the creation of thé imal 
thus: ** When God wished to create the horse, he called tor the 
south wind, and saw, | will form, out of thy substance, a new 
creature ; lay aside thy tlhuiditv; and he was obeyed ren hi 


thus made solid, and breathed 


took a handful of this new substances 


upon it, and the horse aros and the Lord said to him, thou s 


be a fountam of wealth and honour unto man, and he shall be gk 


fied in mounting upon thee 


consti 


The Arab horses are ally of delicate 


gener 





ured to fatigue, of wonderiul speed, with small be 


and a short and taperma tail These are 


We 


are almost always free from anything hke deformity, and so tame 


which they can be readily distinguished may add, that they 


and gentle that they are groomed and led about by women anc 


children, and often sleep under the same tent with them I 

are never shod or saddled till they are four vears old They ca 
endure thirst for whole days together, and are gene v fed wrt 
camel's milk. ‘The qualities that the Arabs prize most highly im a 


horse are, a long and arching neck, ears deleate and nearly mee 
ing at their extremities, the head small, the eves large, i full o 


fire, the jaws lank, the face shar the nostris well opened, UU 
belly slender, the legs muscular, the pasterns short and flex 

the hoof large and hard, the breast broad, the erupper | ' 
rounding. However, 1f the head, neck and crupper are goo 
anima! is considered une ACC Pte nabit The colours of ther horses 
are, bright and dark bay, serrel, white, grey and tron-grey Black 








and cream colour are unknown, and are found only m Turkey and Per 
sla The horses of the Nedy 1 are considered the noblest, the ol 
Yemen the hardiest, the Syrian the nchest m colour, the kgyptiar 
the fastest, and the Me sopotamian the most gentle 

All the Eastern writings are t of the praises of the < 
Libia praises his steed t —He walks with head erect, like t 
palm-tree, whose loiiy branches proteet its frum from the greedy 
hand that strives to pluck them; he thes switter than the ost 
he seems to try to escape from the b that restrains hin ip 
sues his course with the speed « 1 dove that thes, par < 

rst. toward a cooling stream.’ Savs Aurr 1) “Tle burns 
with a noble impatience, and t ‘ s ard f 
the bubblings of moa braz vessel W hile best ot 
otner horses icave 





it smooth; he has the body of the gazelle. ¢ the legs of th 
ostrich, the trot of the wolt, and th gall p ol the tox When he 
stands near my tent, the shining polish of his back is lke that of 


the marble in which periumes have been mixed for a young bride, 


on the dav of her marrage But the most pompous of all eulo- 


| gies on the horse is to be found in the fugitive pieces of Ghefoun, 
|a Persian poet 
| courser is so rapid, that you would say his veins ran with quick- 


silver 


A short extract will serve as a specimen -—* This 


At the sight of his graceful proportions the antelope hides 
her head in confusion, and the warlike leopard envies him his 
hoof: he is firm as the earth, rapid as the torrent, ardent as fire, 
and light as air: his forehead is the throne of pride, courage flames 


in his glance, his nostrils are burning; he has the boldness of the 


lion, and the docility of a dog.” Let us conclude with a stanza 


or two of an Algerine poet on the same subject: * He moves with 
the speed of the meteor that shoots across the sky; when he 
moves in his pride he scorns to touch the earth with his hoof: he 
outstrips the bird of the desert, and hides the light of day in the 
whirlwinds he produces.”’ 

We will give our readers the form of the certificate of pure 
blood which is given with Arab horses 
the 


alone do we 


mereiful' From him 
Dhe 

to commit 
We, whose 


Being, swearing by our Des 


“In name of God, the clement and 
look for all help and favour! prophet hath said, 
This 


sub 


let my people never assemble together iniquity 


is the object of this authentic paper names 


the Supreme 


are 
scribed, declare betor« 
} 


our girdles, that the (here follows the 


and 


tinv and by horse or mare 


colour, age, marks, etc.) is descended from noble illustrious 


parents, by three direct and successive generations—that he is 
born of a mare of the race of —, and a stallion of the race of 
——~, and that he possesses tle good quality sol those precious 


animals of whom the prophet hath said: their body is a treasure 


and their back a seat of honour' Fortified by the testimony of 


our pre decessor, we re peat that the horse in question ts ol a race 


as mulk: affirming, moreover, end takimg the same oath as 





as pure 


wtore, that he is renowned for his swiftness, for his power ol en 
during fatigue, thirst, ete In faith of which, we have prepared 
the present certiheate, trom what we have seen and learned for 
ourselves, Grod being, moreover, m all things, the best witness.” 


Then follow the seals 
The 


heavier, 


Arab 


Purkish and Persian horses differ from the Arabian in being 


with a coarser hair. It is generally sau, too, that the 


horses are remarkable for thew dislike to pure water, whik 


they delight m such as ts foul We may add that, as regards 
horsemanship, there is a proverb which savs: The Arab is without 
grace, he mdes mechameally—the Persian active and headlong 
the Kurd awkward, but bold—the Turk proud and formidable 


ORIGIN OF RACINE’S COMEDY 


Or “LES PLALDEURS.” 


edy was invented and written at a 


con 


t " SUD ' 
tavern Ipper, a 











wi 1 were present ‘hapelle Racme, Boileau, Lafontame, Furs 
tere, Cavors, and M. Brilhac, a counsellor of parliament, the wit 
tiest, and also one of the most learned of that grave body. While they 
were sitting over their wine, some on proposed to write a satire, 
each one of the guests to furnish a line, in tarn. Chapelle began 
In pour, ret ant yv ‘ mons neur Charon, 
On dit quil arriva 
‘Stop, stoy said Boileau, “only one line, that’s the rule. It's 
M_ Brilhae’s tu The por ‘ leman thus ealled upon, Was in 
1 state of most come perplexity. Though a man of wit and aceon 
plishment, be brt his tingers ar bed his forehead without manu 
wcturme the required lune In vain was he told how naturally Charon 
“ d rhyme with Searron, he cou produce even a syllable, 
a sat shame and contusion, t iriated by the laughter of the 
company at his dulness, he ered out Ah. uf it was a comedy, now 
" ot a satire, a comedy on law and lawyers, | should get along 
well cnough And then, without stoppmg to take breath, he ran 
on with @ sketch of the judges, counselors and courts, so neh m 
wit and humour, so full of deliwate ature tul portraits and gro 
tes « carica es, that the whole « nm y tened in admiratiot 
The proposed satrre was quite forgotten Phere was a general + 
lence around the tabic ind Raecime, especially, listened with 1 
most fixed attentio Waen Brilhac paused, bis brilliant sketeh 
’ eeted by thur 1 applaus * What a comedy it would 
nake d Racme * Whore Molin how gloriously | 
could do ut * What of that, Racme,” answered Cavor, * vou a 
cre viv me try boueau at t t the lea m a momen 
(oun saul he we will all of us help vou, let’s write the co 
{ «ile ordered ma fresh stock of wel wind Brilhae 
rey ted . Ke es © gave portraits a ! i tw of tl 
, en. ‘ sel « } h sulk the « creer, ¢ i ort 
all the « te that figure m the comedy While he dictated, 
Racine, Chapelle, and Botlean, made the verses. Foretiere a 
d the plot, Cavors and his friends th vm yokes and wit b 
mdfulls, and Lafontame, like the wolf in his fable of the Sick 
\r - turned a kind of clerk Ihe ’ wo meantime went 
sally rout! the oard, and the play w written and allterwards 
cad ove ! r the tinkle of glasses and shouts of laughter 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 
We wish some good frend would tell us what to make of 

following announcement, which ts senousiv given in one of the lea 

ne French journals. We are tolerably well acquainted v o 
Are ‘ tie a r fut neve tu 

wm ‘ r of M Paul kh in ler | ore bal net | M Pa ' Uy) . 
at Washmeton, our worthy Secretary of the Navy. to whom t #aint 
compliment might be justly paid, but f tunateivi epitaph ts tte 
be written The first comic author of W ton and the I ted 
States, M. Pawl Kaschurter. died lately. The following inse tion has 
been engraved on his tomb ‘Here hes Paul Ka irte nade 


thurtv vears, and never made us weep until when he died 
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TURKISH DERVISHES. 

The poet Sadi gives the following description of a true dervish 
“The dervish has the following qualities of a dog: he never cats 
to satiety, he has no fixed abode, he is content with the lowest 
place, and gives it up to any one that clams it, he watches the 
greater part of the night, remains faithful to his master, no matter 
One of 


how badly he is treated, and leaves no heir when he dies.” 
the sultans asked a dervish once if he ever thought of him. ** Some- 
times,” was the answer, “ when I forge 
tyrant Hhadjade asked another to give him the benetit of his pray- 


“ Mereiful Allah '" exclaimed the dervish, * take him quickly 


ers 

to thyself!” ‘ Wretch, what sort of a prayer is that’ ened the 
angry king. “ The best that [ could imagine, both for thee and the 
nations whom thou dost oppress,” was the bold answer. Once as 


the sultan Ibrahim Ehdem was sitting at the door of his palace, 
surrounded by the grandees of his court, a venerable dervish, with 


staff in hand and a wallet on his back, approached the gate. * Where 
* Into the 


are you going, old men ™ ered the attendants cara- 


vansary.” ‘ You are mistaken, this is the palace of the king of 


Bokhara.” 
him, and asked him, “ How comes it, father, that you take my pa- 
“ Who was the first owner of this building’ 

“ My father.’ * And who inherited it after 
* And when you shall be 
“ By the beard of the prophet 


The prince caused the old man to be brought before 


lace for a tavern!” 
asked the dervish 
his death?” “1.” 


“To my son 


no more, to whom 
will it pass? 
exclaimed the old man, “a place into which one comes in as another 
goes out, Is not a palace, but a tavern.” 


CAMOENS. 

A great deal of sympathy has been expended, in prose and verse, 
on the melancholy end of the great poet of Portugal, who ts pretty 
generally supposed to have died of actual want. Some documents 
have recently been discovered in Lisbon which show that if he ever 
did want, it was owing to his own extravagance, not to the want 
of liberality of the government. ‘These documents are a series of re- 
ceipts, in Camoens's handwriting, coming down to the year 1577, or 
two years before his death, by which it appears that he was in the 
receipt of an annual pension of fifteen hundred reals, or about 
eighty dollars, a sum which, small as it seems now, was very con- 
siderable at that period. So that writers hereafter, when expatiat- 
ing on the sufferings and neglect which are the lot of men of genius, 
will be under the necessity of omitting the name of Camoens 

PROGRESS OF MUSIC, 

An Italian troupe, on their return to Europe from South America, 
by the East Indies, lately, remained six months at Macao, where 
the Chinese listened, for the first time, to an Italian opera. ‘The 
crowd was very great, and much astonishment was expressed at 
seeing women on the stage, as in the Celestial Empire the female 
parts are played by boys. This same troupe performed at the Cape 
His operas are the first 





of Good Hope some of Rossini's music 


that have been round the world 


A VALUABLE SERVANT. 


It is well known that the Italians are passionately fond of all 
games of chance, and especially of lotteries The duke of Bonnelli 
lately had a servant who used to steal everything he could lay his 
hands on. “ Why don't you discharge him?” his friends would 
ask. ‘ Because he dreams lucky numbers.” 


INDIAN TALES AND LEGENDS. 








THE CELESTIAL SISTERS, 


HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 

Wavrer, or the White Hawk, lived ina remote part of the forest, 
where animals and birds were abundant. Every day he returned 
home from the chase with the reward of his toil, for he was one of 
the most skilful and celebrated hunters of lis tribe. With a tall, 
manly form, and the fire of youth beaming from hus eye, there was 
no forest too gloomy for him to penetrate, and no track made by the 
numerous kinds of birds and beasts whieh he could not tollow 

One day he penetrated beyond any point which he had before 
visited. He travelled through an open forest, which enabled him to 
see a great distance. At length he beheld a light breakmg through 
the foliage, which made him sure that he was on the borders ot a 
prairie. It was a wide plain covered with flowers and grass. After 
walking some time without a path, he suddenly came to a ring worn 
through the soil, as if it had been made by footsteps following a 
errcle. But what excited his surprise was, that there was no path 
leading to or from it. Not the least trace of footsteps could be 
found, even in a crushed leaf or broken twig. He thought he would 
hide himself, and he in wait to see what this eirele meant. Presently 
he heard the faint sounds of music in the aur. He looked up in the 
direction they came from, and saw a small object descending from 
above. At first it looked like a mere speck, but rapidly increased, 
and, as it came down, the music became plainer and sweeter. It 
assumed the form of a basket; and was filled with twelve sisters of 
the most lovely forms and enchanting beauty. As soon as the bas- 
ket touched the ground, they leaped out, and began to dance round 
the magic ring, striking, as they did so, a shining ball as we do the 
drum. Waupee gazed upon their graceful forms and motions from 
his place of concealment. He admired them all, but was most 
pleased with the youngest. Unable to restrain his admiration, he 
rushed out and endeavoured to seize her. But the sisters, with 
the quickness of birds, the moment they deseried the form of a man, 
leaped back into the basket and were drawn up into the sky. 

Regretting his ill luck and indiscretion, he gazed till he saw them 
disappear, and then said, ** They are gone, and I shall see them no 
more.” He returned to his solitary lodge, but found no relief to | 
his mind. 
tion near the ring; but in order to deceive the sisters, he assumed 


BY 


t to think of God.” The 


Next day he went back to the prairie, and took his sta- |, 


‘the form of an opossum. He had not waited long, when he saw 
the wicker-car descend, and heard the same sweet music. They 
| commenced the same sportive dance, and seemed even more beau- 
tiful and graceful than before. He crept slowly towards the ring, 
but the mstant the sisters saw him they were startled, and sprang 
into their car. It rose a short distance, when one of the elder sis- 
ters spoke, * Perhaps,” said she, “it is come to show us how the 
is played by mortals.” “Oh, no!” the youngest replied ; 
And al! joming in a chant, they rose out 


game 

“quit k, let us ascend.” 
|} of sient 
' "The White Hawk returned to his own form again, and walked 
sorrowfully back to his lodge. But the night seemed a very long 
one, and he went back betimes the next day. He reflected upon 
the sort of plan to follow to secure suecess He found an old stump 
near by, in which there were a number of mice. He thought their 
small forms would not create alarm, and accordingly assumed it 
He brought the stump and sat it up near the rng The sisters came 
down and resumed their sport.“ But see,” eried the younger sister, 
“that stump was not there before She ran attrighted towards the 
ear. "They only smiled, and gathering round the stump, struck it 
in jest, when out ran the mice, and Waupee among the rest. They 
killed them all but one, which was pursued by the youngest sister; 
but just as she had raised her stick to kill it, the form of White 
Hawk arose, and he clasped his prize m his arms. The other eleven 
sprang to their basket and were drawn up to the skies 

Waupee exerted all his skill to please his bride and win her affec- 
He wiped the tears from her eyes. He related his adven- 
tures in the chase. He dwelt upon the charms of life on the earth 
Ile was incessant in his attentions, and pu ked out the way for her 
to walk as he led her gently towards his lodge. He felt his heart 
glow with joy as she entered it, and from that moment he was one 
of the happiest of men. Winter and summer passed rapidly away, 
and their happiness was increased by the addition of a beautiful boy 
to their lodge. Waupee’s wife was the daughter of one of the stars, 
and as the scenes of earth began to pall upon her sight, she sighed 
But she was obliged to hide these feelings 
from her husband. She remembered the charm that would carry 
her up, and took occasion, while the White Hawk was engaged in 
the chase, to construct a wicker basket, which she kept concealed 
she collected such rarties from the earth as she 


tions 


to revisit her father 


In the meantime 
thought would please her father, as well as the most daimty kinds 
went out one day, while 


of food. When all was in readiness, she 
W aupee was absent, to the charmed ring, taking her little son with 
As soon as they got into the car, she commenced her song 

As the song was wafte] by the wind it caught 
It was a voice which he well knew, and he 
But he could not reach the ring before 
he saw his wife and child ascend. He lifted up his voice in loud 
appeals, but they were unavailing. ‘The basket still went up. He 
watched it till it became a small speck, and finally it vanished in 
the sky He then bent his head down to the ground, and was 
miserable 

Waupee bewailed his loss through a long winter and a long sum- 
mer. But he found no relief. He mourned his wife’s loss sorely, 
but his son's still more. In the meantime his wife had reached 
her home in the stars, and almost forgot, in the blissful employments 
there, that she had left a husband on the earth. She was reminded 
of this by the presence of her son, who, as he grew up, became 
anxious to visit the scene of his birth. His grandfather said to his 
daughter one day, * Go, my child, and take your son down to his 
father, and ask him to come up and live with us. But tell him to 
bring along a specimen of each kind of bird and animal he kills in 
the chase.” She accordingly took the bov and descended. The 
White Hawk, who was ever near the enchanted spot, heard her 
voice as she came down the sky. His heart beat with impatience 
as he saw her form and that of his son, and they were soon clasped 
in his arms 

He heard the message of the Star, and began to hunt with the 
greatest activity, that he might collect the present. He spent whole 
nights, as well as days, in searching for every curious and beautful 
bird or animal. He only preserved a tail, wing, or foot of each, to 
identify the species; and, when all was ready, they went to the 
circle and were carried up 

Great joy was manifested on their arrival at the starry plains 
The Star chief invited all his people to a feast, and, when they had 
assembled, he proclaimed aloud, that each one might take of the 
earthly gifts such as he liked best. A very strange confusion im- 
mediately arose. Some chose a foot, some a wing, some a tail, and 
some a claw. Those who selected tails or claws were changed 
into animals, and ran off; the others assumed the forms of birds, and 
flew away. Waupee chose a white hawk’s feather. His wife and 
son followed his example, when each one became a white hawk 
He spread his wings, and, followed by his wife and son, descended 
with the other birds to the earth, where his spectes still remain 


her 
and the basket rose 
her husband's ear 

instantly ran to the prairie 


| 


THE BANQUET CONDEMNED. 


A morality from the French of the fourteenth century, 


Among the gquaimt little moral dramas of former times, was a 
piece with the above ttle. It opens with the following personages, 
enjoymg themselves at table ;-—Goed Company.—I drink your 
health —I ple dee you — Freque nt repetition. —NSuppe — Pastime. — 
These gav fellows are watched through a 
window by others very tll-disposed towards them. Apoplecy, Pa- 
Nquinane ye. Hudre psy, Jaun- 


G/uttony.—Daintiness 


ralysis, E pile ps uv. Pl urisy, Colie, 
dive, and others of the same nature, not less formidable, grotesquely 
After some time Supper, who 
A dreadful 


‘The table 1s overthrown, and its contents dashed to 


habited, and armed with bludgeons 
betravs his guests, admits his whole cohort of enemies 
battle ensues 
At this instant enters a personage, 
han Supper; this is Banguet himself, who affects to protect the 
jolly company, seats them again at table, and they begin to survive ; 


more traitorous still 


but are once more surprised by the diseases, who prevail agamst 
them fatally 
resorts to Dame E-rperrence with his complamts 





Good Company is the onlv one who escapes ; 


This sage dame 


causes Supper and Banquet to be arrested by Sobriety, Medicine, 
Phlebotomy and Fasting, by whom they are led away to prison. He 
afterwards hold coune:! with Hippocrates, Galen, Avicenna and 


Averhoes. The ecrmuinals are condemned 


tence on them. Banguet is executed. Supper is pronounced not 
guilty, as to himself; but by reason of his having admitted too great 
a number and variety of dishes on the table, he is sentenced to wear 
a badge on his arm, of leaden tufts down the whole front of his 
sleeve ; and forbid to approach dinner, modestly and moderately 


taken, nearer than the distance of six hours, at the least 


Re medy P SSCS SCN 


— 


LITERARY ODDS AND ENDs. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY UPON THE WHEEL.—In the republic of 
Quito, and some other parts of South America, there is a smal! jn. 
sect called the comejen, whose destructive qualities are so active 
that in the space of one night it will penetrate the hardest wood. o, 
any other similar substance. In that short period it has been known 
to penetrate, through and through, a bale of paper cootaming cin, 
teen reams. The insect builds its nest under the eaves of thy 
houses, of a glutinous clay, similar to that used by the sw allows . 
the fabrication of their nests; but the comejen continues bjs re 
several yards in length. The natives sometimes daub their neste 
with tar, which is sutticient to disperse the whole swarm ; for, if djs. 
turbed, they will divide into different societies, and Da- 


rately search for a convenient place m which to form a settlemen: 
} 


each will se 









In the archives of Quito there is a curious royal decree of Carlos 
III. respecting this msect. A number of cases of gun-tflints had 
been sent to Panama from Spain, for the purpose of being forwarded 


to Laima; but their non-arrival at this place caused the vice rovt 
repeat his request to the court for the necessary supply. This ga 
rise to an mvestigation—the flints were traced to Panama, and the 





governour was ordered to account for thein. In his answer to thy 
minister, he stated that the comejyen had destroved the cases in thy 
roval magazine. ‘The minister, being ignorant of what the comey 

} 


was, an order was issued under the royal seal, commanding the o 


1 
v. 
miinary 


process on the erimes which he had committed, then to send the 


ernor of Panama to apprehend the comeyen, to form a s 


prisoner and documents, with the neces ssarv guard, in custody to 
Spain, that he might be dealt with according to the 
crimmality ! 


extent of his 


Maxy-coLoverep stars.—The light of the stars is bv no means 
uniform: the ray of Sirius, for mstance, differs not merely im inten. 
sity, but in kind, from the ray of Vega; and m countries where the 
atmosphere ts less humid and hazy than ours, the difference is str. 
king to the naked eye—one star shining as an emerald, another as 
a ruby, and the whole heavens sparkling as with various gems 
This attribute of variety of colours also characterizes the con 
stars ; but the most remarkable thing is, that m many instances, when 
in. 


associated, or 4 





one is of one marked colour, its companion is ot the Opposite 
stances ebound in which a red and green star are 
yellow and blue. When the stars are of different 
liancy, this contrast may originate m an optical delusion—in that 
tendency which disposes the eye, when gazing on any bright colour, 
to endow famter objects near it with the opposite or complimentary 


degrees of bril- 


colour by way of relief; but the explanation ts not universally borne 
out, Inasmuch as many couples, in precisely similar cireumstances, 
show no such contrast. Sir John Herschell was at first decidedly 
inclined to attribute this phenomenon to an actual difference of 
colour; and although he has smee—perhaps on good grounds—half 
relinquished that conclusion, we have the aequiescing testimony of 
Struve, founded on observations with the Dorpat telescope, 
clearness has never yet been rivalled, so that we may not abso! 
part with the early pleasing speculations of the British astronomer 
* It may be easier suggested in words,” says Sir John, “than con- 


Whose 






ceived im imagination, what variety of illumination two stars—a red 
and a green, or a yellow and blue one—inust atlord a planet circv- 
lating around either; and what cheering contrasts 
vicissitudes, a red and green day, for instance, alternating with a 
white one and with darkness, might arise from the presence or ab- 
sence of one or other, or both, from the horizon !” 


and grateful 


A CONTEMPORARY'S ESTIMATE OF SHAKSPEARE.—The diary of one 
John Ward, who lived at Stratford-upon-Avon, durmg the life-time 
of Shakspeare, has been lately published in London. The follow- 
makes to the bar 
What an nnmortality might 


ing is, we believe, the only allusion he great 
in the course of two tedious volumes 
have been won by Mr. Ward, if he had been more liberal in bis 
particulars m regard to his illustrious contemporary! * Shakspear 
had but two daughters, one whereof, Mr. Hall, the physician, mar- 
ried, and by her had one daughter married, to wit, the Lady Bernard 
of Abingdon. IT have heard that Mr. Shakspeare was a natural wit, 
without any art at all; he frequented the plays all his youn 
time, but m his elder days lived at Stratford, and supplied the stay 
with two plays every vear, and for it had an allowance so large that 
hee spent att the rate of one thousand pound a year, as 1 have 
heard Shakspeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson, had a merie meeting 
and itt seems drank too hard, for Shakspeare died of a feavour there 
Shakspeare’s plays, ! 








contracted. Remember to and bee 
much versed in them, that [ may not be ignorant m that matter 
Whether Dr. Heylin docs well, m reekoning up the dramatic poets 
which have been famous m England, to omit Snhakspeare. A letter 


to my brother, to see Mrs. Queeney, to send for ‘Tom Smith for th 


pe rust 


acknowledgment.” 

Brazinian vesrer pett.—In Brazil, all journeys are suspended 
at the Ave Maria, that is, the vespers to the virgin, which com- 
menee after sunset Instead of a curfew, a verv simple and plea- 
sing circumstance announces this ye riod im the country A large 
beetle, (called Pelidnota testacea,) with silver wings, just then ts 
sues forth, and, by the winding of its small! but solemn and sonorous 
} } 


horn, proclaims the hour of prayer. A comeidence so striking. ¢ 


so regular and frequent m its occurrence as this, was not likely & 
escape the honour of a re ligious superstition to account tor it \c 
cordingly the Brazilians regard it as a sacred imstitution, supposing 
that the msect ts a herald expressly commissioned by the virgin & 
announce the time of her evening praver. Hence it ts 
called Esearavelhod’ Ave Maria, that is Ave Maria Beetl 4 
the hill of Santa Theresa,” says Dr Walsh, * | have heard it of 
its 


ai their eve 


consta y 


convent, and joming 


evening humming round the 
bass to the sweet chant of the nuns within 


harmonious 


ning service 





Srars anp strires.—We stopped in a store, vere Se 
veral British officers ; after asking for articles which I wanted. | 
saw a broad roll of mband, which appeared to be of black and wiute 
stripes. “Go,” said I to the officer that was with us, * and reck 


the “stripes of that mband ; see if thev are fhirters (with an ¢ 
‘Ves, they il- 
teen, upon my word, madam.” He did so; | 
took it, and found that it was a narrow black mband, carefully wound 
I returned it to its place on the shelf. ** Ma- 





are 


phasis I spoke the word—and he went too ') 
* Do hand it me 


round a broad white 
dam,” said the merchant, ** vou can buy the black and white, & 
* By no means, sir; [| would not have 
The abovementioned 


and tack them in stripes . 


them slightly tacked, but firmly united.” 


_ officers sat on the counter kicking their heels ;—how they gaped at 


me when I said this! but the merchant laughed heartily — Letters 


of Eliza Willinson 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 





* Letters 


{ Eliza Wilkinson.” Arranged by Caroline Gilman. New-York : 





Samuel! Colman 


Ts isa delightful little volume. It is a collection of letters 


ritten by Mrs 
i 


personal inciat 


Eliza Wilkinson, of South Carolia, recording 
If such books could be multi- 


“ 
nts of the revolution 


i they would furnish a world of information. The political and 


pliec 
tory of the revolution has been written. It is illustrated 


What we 


re, by works of a character with that 





mulitary 
hy scores Of V aluable 


ot 


and interesting works now want 


the 





r ip 

g uj 
} 

now belore Us, & 





pict 
rs, sketches, and memoirs, not of public men 


A collection 





and public events, but of private affairs and incidents 
f family letters of the period, such ght unquestionably still 


In this depar 





he found, wor ld be of peculiar interest and vahuc 





i 


exceedingly deticient 





nt of illustration, our printed history is still 


4 the time of writing these letters Mrs. Wilkinson was a voung 














and beautiful widow. ‘They are lively and natural, and give an in- 
ajht into the atlairs of the pe riod of which thev treat, that Is not 
elsewhere to be found. We hope Mrs. Gi will cor e to 
explore this new mine of wealth Meanwhile we most heartily 
c - nend this little volume to the favourable consideration of 
reading public To the ladies of the United States it cannot tail to 
particularly aeceptal We are sure that we cannot fill a co- 


our readers more agreeably, than by a selection from this 


} for 





farming Works 
AN UNWELCOME VISIT 
«“T seem to have an inexhaustible fund just now for letter-writing 
hot it will amuse your leisure hours, a vd that hope encourages mec 
ty proceed. Without further preamble, I will present you with 
ther scene, where my father and mother were spectators, and 
so suileret It was likewi on the third of June that my father, 
han old man who lived a few miles from him, and whose head 
« silvered o'er with age, (one Mr. Bryant.) was sitting im the 
tza, When they saw @ party of men, some in red, others m green, 


ng up to the house tunously; the moment they arrived, they 























nped from their horses, and ran mto the house with swords and 
stols, and vegan to curse father nd the other man verv mue 
ed, took the buekles trom s shoes, scarched his pockets, ind 
wk all they found there; thev then went to search Mr. Bryant's 
wkets; he threw his top jacket asid ind producing his under 
e, “Here.” said he, “Tim a poor old man,” (he was so, sure 
enough.) Thev searched, bnt 1 behewe found nothmig, for, bv a 
kv thought, the id man” saved several dred pounds, 
v carelessly castit us top jacket, as uf it had no pockets in 
They then went mto the rooms | | down stairs, demolished 
‘wo sets of drawers, and took all they ld convenieutly carry ofl 
One came to search mother’s pockets too, (audacious tellow !) t 
e resolutely threw his hand aside “If vou must see what is m 
rv pocket, I'll show vou myselt;"" and she took out a thread-case 
which had thread, needles, pins, tape, ete. ete. The mean wretch 


Kit from her. ‘They even took her two little children’s caps, 





s, ete; and when they took mother’s thread, etc., she asked them 
vat thev did with such things, which must be useless to them 
“Why, Nanev would want them.” They then lx gan to msuit 

er agai in the most abusive manner * Av,” says one, “T told 
you vesterdavy how vou'd be used if vou did not take a protection ! 
Ber vou would not hear me; you would not do as I told vou, now 





got by it.” * Why,” said mother, in a jeer- 





lsec What vou have 

Wav, “is going about plundering women and ct! n, taking 
state ‘Is Ippose Vou think vou are doting your King a yvrea 
e of service by the se actions, which ar very toble, to be sure 
ou are mistaken—twill only enrage the people; IT thmk you'd 

ch better go and fight the men, than go about the country robting 





women and children; that would be domg something.” “© 
vou are all, everv one of vou, rebels! and, « tellow,”” (to tather,) 
ad mve a great mind to blow mv pistol through vour head.” An- 


mhonsters I have 


e hada“ 


ver made a pass at him, (inhuman no patience 


relate it,) with his sword, swearing great mind,” too, 


W hat callous-hearted wretches these 
wr demanded their protection 


Grav hairs have always commanded respect and 


ed 


to run him through the body 


it be, thus to treat those who fr 








d support rev- 


rence until naw but these vile creatures choose the ay and 


pless for the objects of their msults and barbarity 


GENERAL LINCOLN 


‘4A detachment of two or three hundred men, commanded by 
Colonel! Malmady, were ordered on father’s island; they had a tield- 


ece with them, and there they staved some tinue to command the 








river, waich prevented the poor red-coats trom taking their aceus- 

med airmgs. When they had been there a day or two, a company 
horsemen rode up to the house we were in, and told us the ue 

Was commg along, and would be there presently; thev had 

scarcely spoken, when three or four otfie s appeared in vie Dhev 

xle Up; (Colonel Roberts was with them—he and father we old 
aimtances.} He introduced one of the officers to father, “G 

| Lincoln, sir’ Mother was at the door She turned to us, 














Yh, guis, General Lincoln '"—We flew to the door, joy yr 
mtenances' for we had heard such a character of the general 
at we wanted to see hun muet When he q sc, a! 
fsaw him lunp along, I ean’t deseribe mv feelings I thoug 
it his imping was occasioned by defending his conntry from t 
sion of a cruel and umust enemy, created m me the utinest 
er mand tender coneern for him You 1 rsaw G 
coln, Mary '—I think he has something exceed arave, 
Psolemn, mm his aspect, not ferhidding SO ¢ crt 4 SOD 
gin his countenance that) Commands sp ct ul tmkes as 
ince dumb. He stayed an hour or two with us, and then proceed- 
ilo cap 


* Bush's Het 
f the Ame 
We are glad to tind 


rew Grammar.” 


mnher o 


can Biblical Repository speaks 


very favourably of this work good books 


vy, and 


te Hebrew mult pl the lovers of Hebrew literature increase 
Ths new orammar is a valuable accession to those already in use. 
It 
Its general exeeu- 
4on ts beautiful, and we trust that Professor Bush may be rewarded 


*ccording to the merits of the work. 


am is much superiour to most of them im many particulars 





meets the wants of both teachers and students 
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Nahant.—A famous promontory is Nahant ; a 



































Css | usa 
than famous. It is worth the worst might ever passed m a Sound 
ste wat, to snuffits sea breeze for a day aj your respects 
to the agreeable company that you wall tind scattered about the 
cottayves, or collected at the hotel You mav steam a we wav 
there, in less than four-and-twenty hours. You have ste » Sto 
ington ; steam from there to Bostor If vo ive os 
you will naturally stop a dav or two at the Tremont, w © you 
will enjoy all the ixurv that the « tesies of Know ! will 
landlords can provide If ma hurry, vou take a ‘ vour ar 
ri for the depot of the Eastern railroad Whu WililZ md it 
s steam agam to Lynn, whence vou find v “ yy cirection 
across the beac ies to Tl liman’s, « the extreme t stre y tu 
the ocean. Here you will be forthwit tease. Aft ean 
you may tind a salt-water bath by no means amiss d vou may 
have tt on @& moment s notice r nish vour = pidly as con 
sists with due neatness, a step jorth onthe b mv. ( hat aw 
with your friends from New-York and Philadel » and the nakt 
the acquaintance of that pretty lady from Salem, with the black eve 
and lone lashes All Boston ost ore nit a il of it ‘ 
the rest you mav find lberally represented a cottages I 
haps the cottage life at Nahant ts the more satista v foraw ‘ 
summer; but for a week or a mouth, vou want the ¢ and variety 
of the hotel. After aaving made vourself as agree ¢ as vo Ww 
how to be, vou are on very good water pole tt is with som 
ple sant peopie, it vo have no partic ilar and ersomal acqua 
ance Here you may remain s lone is vo “ ve sts tind 
you can amuse yourself. You may kill tune occastnally with a 
game of tilhards, m w i vou will be beaten by a ladv we have 
now m our eve; une ss vou are so iIncotsidcrate as to Vv vour 
rery best | en the nine-pin a V—and the fis party to | 
Rock—and the drive along the beaches—and the Salem ) 
see the musewm'’—and then at evenmg the ‘ eoratu it 
drawing-room, where you may get in ext flirtation, a 
listen to some very adnmrable music. So much for the mend " 
and whereabouts, which Nahant shares with s e other sumni 
residents But the sea-breceze —arnd suc iasca eze! l iw oau 
of Nahant is different from any other that vou ever breathed lt 
vou are fond of clumbing rocks, vou may have a cha oO trv you 
skill at it; or vou may find a cool scat m some s ered recess 
and with a compamon to swe r your seclusi shut «¢ t 
world, and sit gazu th aud ocean, break it vo , 
feet, and making sul musi the dash and roar of its im t 
dinous billows' We have s nore than we uw it \ l 
Was OUT purr osc to coment a para 01: OUT ; List in itu 
a chapter 

A sirpenny conscience. —At is S ' ina Harlem ca the 
day sultr and not one favo ile to goodnat ’ «nl Te on 
‘Tickets. oc ven says s art lad, s uw = “ ’ tiv 
ito the arti where Tam stowed with half a dozen others 

I've got no tickets, what's i lare Salt 4 Venerable wokKiInG 
gcnticman, Of 4a Gemure and somewhat sai ¥ as} ‘ i with 
1 slight tendency to the sv, wluech cated no disre ut of the 
good things ot lite.—* A stalling, s - For mw f s the 
passenger .- Any distance replies John ‘No sixpenmny os 
f a Sundav.”—* Then I guess you'll not get another Sunday mdk 

tolm That's the way pe are Linposed upon, Is i nding 
forth his reluctant shilling. ‘Then turning to his fellow-passengers— 
*] want to see if these people will be ¢ couraged In imposing upor 
the public—and riolating the Sabhath! To sixpence worth of 
violating of the Sabbath, the worthy gentleman did not object it 





he had neadea of being accessory to the sin at the char fe ola shilling 


Burton's Gentleman's Magazine —The last number is the best 
everissued. The history of “Old Ironsides”’ is full of anecdote and 


spirit. Itis from the pen of one of the officers of that favourite vessel 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
E.retro-macnerisw.—There is now a fair prospect that this 
extraordinary discovery will become of as much smportance to the 
pudlee as any other vet mack An agent hitherto very little un 





























derstood, it is now brought so far under control, that not a doubt 
remains of its appheability lmost numberless uses, in the va- 
rious pursuits of civilized ma Fiom the eflects already deve- 
loped, even shou t fail m t r the necessary power to the 
mhest pondcrous machmery i t is beheved it can be carned to 
an unhouted extent—still it is ul y evident that the numer 
mis purposes to whieh it can le ule subservient, will place it 
among the greatest and most setul of modern discoveries It as 
possessed of s i “ Liar ‘ es that tt must necessarily, 
ormvard 4 vers ’ | ‘ iva SUMPICITV are nest 
extraordimary but p ips iis saletv is on { the h west recom 
dati If s ‘ A ea ¢ obtamed to move large 
nl heavy mae \ “ veto be not less w ertul 
wnt wil © in th s wavs 
Unhap; uw ‘ i i + oflects cont ually 
res iw trot © age y @ steam Such ts the terr r cor 
ected w 1m, tha mv « . ‘ ‘ are sctually deterred 
from eX t scives 1 ‘ ‘ " destr thon ft i 20 
' rl sa} ‘ ! st assurane is now held forth 
t ot only | ‘ ‘ st ‘ on ‘ se Ol steam may b 
etlee ply FETED ‘ som expense and ain 
ons } { fon yw peratio ss poe Wil be « 
ely obviated 
l wo yiblic are already ly t tac rtered company hav ‘ 
' wheel, five fi ‘ eighing between four and tiv 
mia ] pe carly it No. SS Gold-street This 
wt s remarka ! t i rmity and steadiness, and its revo 
ire from \ { «, Varying only according 
tie ‘re the N . . ‘ iifead 1 ile jere ara 
’ amd a \ ‘ i ected to manage the 
! ‘ \ 1 t l ox . ih | t to the 
' ! \ ss i I yt deserve con 
s i 
Fi a a ‘i ‘ 4 1 tl vst ner ng 
und v eever ‘ i $s no inion oF 
ecopt 1é ‘ ‘ vith | ‘ isin cuyv are at ones 
i fest to th . { yet, w ron r recom 
“ lations than a ’ \ ove wed before an ¢ ht 
ened co munity 4 \ ed tw done macesel 
! most a ‘ n \ . f wh “ al he 
quate to 1 ‘ aeve I Ss Hitherto imconipre 
eresible wm miveterw Ih tv herrea t core 
» general s ‘ ' i ‘ ' st the g 
efits ever con t " t ’ soorm mulle 
‘ a» hAAMINESR 
\ } Wi to know that the cireula 
' und business of t ily increasing ; and we 
« that Mr Daniels ! chet trom lus arduous and 
essing duties, which he ‘ aie i sumon with Mr Me- 
( ! 4 nervous writer as we san rdeta bie man of besmess 
| Ciazette has a iw « zeus ol HS Metropealis, 
1 will re it os ‘ eral ‘ sti w mtegrty, and 
’ ill eal ‘ ates tive ‘ ttol 
Huats Merch » W It is sing int a journal has 
ore «ap ‘ ‘ Vv devoted to the mterests of the 
ercantilc class Wi ve ‘ eval, seet m monthites im 
lance. | hefore ‘ ee of this work of Mr. Tune, 
omen reral thes | Aer are “Ss ad. w it well 
= ‘ the Me M ich we take pleasure in 
co nemdmne ’ ‘ 
Vew-) Times \ ee y « tal in polities 
‘ ‘ ( . t tk \ i revard to political 
" ials We tak t ‘ i What we wheve, 
that ther s none o ’ ‘ 1 tory, which s 
jMisses Mb imterest a ily t! iol the conserva 
ves, now under the editorial dire Mr. MelLeod, from Balti 
more The muses ‘ mira Ss, the dramatic and literary 
I f nd t ln © of an mquest lately taken m 
I dl vas ke ‘ ‘ t physician, tha was sur 
what fortitude men Whilst undergomg 
\ t operat ‘ wi Phe latter he had 
juiver at the t Wott would iit to 
“ rst iinlul « “ 
pos ] ’ ‘ ‘ vuited with the Literary 
Ciazette Under t ‘ ent wm em of Mr. Tasistro, it 
th shes as un have been anticipated It is hivh-toned and 
gentlemanly, ev r the researe w schowr, and the tact ol 
Ajiwnol the work i its | , eriticisins Success tou it 
Tronsla s f ithe G ' The mtensely interesting Ger 
an legend, entitled Wa rine t is completed im the pre 
sent mumber The reaier will be pleased to learn that other 
translations may be expected from the unitable pen that fur 
mashed this ° 
Fashionable san la *(Cromyg p te th@® eity,” and ** going 
DIWN into t country 
Nihlo’s gardens. —The wresistible Burton—the Ravels—crowded 


benches—wanun weather—and excellent ie-cream, nightly 


The theatres.—At this scason of the year they arc mghtly full 


of—emptiness! No matter, they will be filled in October 
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never blossom, There are Joys too soon o’ercast— Smiles og a 
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2d.—Care may shroud the soul in sadness, || 
Yet despite of present pain, 
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Do we not in futare gladness, I 
Oft deceived still hope again: 
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the pensive bosom, Smiles that 
t bea 


too bright to last: 
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Then for-e - ver fades a-way: Joy shines its 
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Then for-e - ver fades away. 
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“Memory in the darkest hour, 
Loves to trace each by-gone scene; 





| Thus if joy’s a fieeting hour, 
Hope is still an evergreen. 





THE VIOLET-——FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE 


In a solitary place, 
A lowly violet grew.; 
Unfolding silently its leat 
l'o the sunbeam and the dew 
\ lovely maiden tripped 
That far-off field along ; 
And the quiet woodland glen 
Was gladdened by her song 


I would I were the fairest 
Of all the flowers that blow ; 
That all my leaves were blushing 
With tints of loveliest glow ; 
That she who idly wanders here 
Might see me where I rest, 
And pluck me from my solitude, 
To slumber on her breast 


Thus thought the modest flower, 
The maid passed heediess on ; 

Its beauty crushed with hasty step— 
The bloom of hfe was gone 

Though trampled thus, the 
Sang out, in very glee, 

* O! itis a passing happiness, 

Even to die by thee ! 


violet 


CCollegran 


MISCELLANY. 


Description or THE ska.— Thou hast never been on the sea,” 
said the lady to her waiting-maid, “and knowest that 
dread loneliness which settles on the spirit, when the last headlands 
have disappeared, and one wide waste of tumultuous waters are 
heaving around, bounded only by the dull and evenmg skv. ‘Thon 
hast not felt that mighty dread, which overwhelms the timid way- 
farer on the ocean, who watches the little ship stagger from wave 
to wave, or heard the shrill wind singing through her cordage, until 
the masts bend like ‘& reed in the storm. ‘Thou hast not looked on 
the pathle ss waters, @here nothing moved but the black hull on 
which we stood, and the rolling mountaims of waves, the smallest of 
which might close over the bark for ever, and leave not a vestige to 
tell that ought living ever glided above those depths. But more, 
thou never hadst one whom thou didst love dearer than thine ewn 
life, journeying over those perilous paths, and thou far away, dream- 


nothing ot 


ing of the death to which he is exposed, or pining to be a partakes | 


of his dangers.” 


AVARICE AND EXTRAVAGANCE — A. mong the many prope rhies of 
human nature, which almost exceed comprehension, comes the par- 
simony of the neh, and the extravagance of the poor Some rich 
men spare to-day, as if they feared starving to-morrow ; and the 
indigent often consume in an hour, what they may feel the want of 
for a year. These properties are the more unaccountable, because 
parsimony is chiefly found to predommate in old people, who may 
expect death every day; and extravagance chiefly in the young, 
who may reasonably hope to live long; as if old people hoarded 


money, beeause they cannot want md and young ones threw it away, 
because it Is necessary to their subsistence This conduct must ln 
ascribed to the inconsiderate passions, or folly of man; for I can 


see no sense or reason in it 


EPIrvTarPH ON THE LATE MR. KEAN 


Pause, thoughtful stranger: pass not heedless 
When Kean awaits the 
There, sunk in death, 
By nature not by art 
In various parts his matchless talents shone, 
Phe 

Hints To TRAVELLERS. —A day passed among the crowds of a 


streets—in unvisited 


tribute of a sigh 


) 


those powers the world admired, 


given, acquired 


one he failed m was, alas! his own 


the 


great capital—in_ the purlieus—im the 


markets—in the bazaars—wherever the moving living multitudes 
nay be seen, is more imstructive, avy, and more amusing, than a 
dozen ot days spent among glitte ring rooms and gingerbread | lea- 


who could faithfully deseribe what he sees 


and deserve bette r 


sure-gard¢ ns, and he 


would make © attractive book, 


such scenes, 1mor 
of his country, than all the marvel-hunters that ever wrote A 
single hour spent in the heavy vapours of an h ospital, or m the cold 


cells of a public prison, full of sad and pamful thought as that hour 
may be, will give more ret al insight into the spint and character of 
a nation, than can be drawn trom whole months frittered away 
among the thousand artificial sights which the idle most delight u 
‘THe MISER AND THE squanpeRER.—The hoarding miser punishes 
himself; and the spendthrift punishes the imnocent Phe hoarder 
thinks so much of the tume to come as to forget the present; the 


squanderer has his thoughts so taken up with the present as to neg- 
lect the future. The first lives as if he was never to die; anc 
last as if he had but a day to enjoy. Both are unprofitable mem- 
bers of society; the one occasionmg a stoppage in the 
and the other a hemorrhage. ‘The hoarding miser ts like a fog that 
infests the air; the prodigal resembles an eutrageous storm that over- 
turns all in its way. The hoarder passes restless nights, though he 
has nothing to fear: the squanderer sleeps soundly, and leaves want 
of repose to his creditors. The hoarding miser is a ridiculous crea- 


1 the 


circulation, 


ture, and the prodigal a noxious animal 


fault wilfully commuted, 


EXCERPTS 








One authorizes t p on ot m 
more When the ear is opened to accusations, accusers w 
be wanting ; and every one will officiously come with stores aga 
a disgraced person, where nothing can be said in their favour 
I never knew a man who deserved to be well thought of “ 
for his morals, who had a slight « 1 of the virtue of the 
sex in general 
The darkest and most conte mptible cnorancee is that of not know 
ing one’s self; and that all we have and al! we exce 
ot God 
Persons of aceidental or shadow writ of ¢ proud 
bern worth must be alwavs as much above conceit as arroga 
In the general scale of be ngs, the lowest is as useful, and a 
much a link of the great cham, as the highest 
There ts but one pride pardonabl " g abov 
base or dishonourable actior 
Phe grace Which makes everv other cra Atniavie is 
Worn tryine. —In an English misee s the followmg 
‘The danger of bemg sutlocated by smoke. to which persons on 
exposed who enter | uses on fir \ ethos Hiv ob P 
tving a wet silk handker et singly over the face A venth 
who lately tried the experiment, was enabled to remain uv 
which was on fy in most dense smone, and work a sta! 
int he succecadcd li extinguts s the f nes 
THE WHEKLBARROW 
With a big hottle-nose and an acre of « 
His whole physiognomy { t - 
With a huge trizzicd wig, ! at 
And a snutl-hes red handkere over 
Doet or Bos. I “v ton lus fierce Ros ite, 
(In hair very ¢ . but af fleshy sca 
Was a little alarm’d, thro real hones, 
Seemg Hodge cross the rou 1 row of stones 
‘Hip! frend.” roar'd the tor, with no little for 
Prithee sct down the barrow, “twill frighten my horse 
Hod ge as qui v repleed, as an Erskine or Garrow 
* You're a great deal more likely to fnghten my barrow 
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